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A BRIEF STUDY OF THOMAS J. RUSK BASED ON HIS 
LETTERS TO HIS BROTHER, DAVID, 1835-1856 


LOIS FOSTER BLOUNT 
I 
A Treasure Hunt in Nacogdoches 


Legends of buried treasure have never ceased to have a great 
fascination for me. Have you ever dug for buried treasure in 
your back yard? And when you were a little older and could get 
away from your mother’s watchful eye, did you search the old 
robber’s cave and the haunted house on the outskirts of your vil- 
lage? Then when you had outgrown such childish pursuits, did 
you feel the desire to adventure in search of buried treasure 
stored in old trunks in musty, dusty, cobwebby attics, in the 
scrapbooks and albums your grandmother saved, in the papers, 
documents, and old books your grandfather had? 

Two years ago I began a treasure hunt in Nacogdoches. I was 
looking for materials for a study of Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 
What had become of the Rusk papers? What manner of man was 
this Thomas J. Rusk who had lived and died in Nacogdoches? Who 
were his friends and who were his enemies? Where were his 
children ? 

The Rusk home had been torn down years before to build a 
nice new barn, and the children and grandchildren of Thomas J. 
Rusk had moved from Nacogdoches County a long time ago. 
Most of the old homes of the men who had known and loved 
Thomas J. Rusk were gone, too. There was the old home of 
Lawrence Taylor, son of Charles 8. Taylor, standing on North 
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Street. Charles 8. Taylor and Thomas J. Rusk had represented 
the municipality of Nacogdoches at the Convention of 1836 and had 
both signed the Declaration of Independence. That old house on 
North Street had an interesting look. It had a big attic with 
dormer windows. What treasures might not be found there if 
one could but get into that attic! 

Well, I have never been in that attic. Miss Laura Taylor said 
it was too dirty for me to go up there. As if I would have seen 
or noticed the dust! But she brought down boxes and boxes of 
papers that had belonged to her father and grandfather and 
allowed me to take them home to examine and use at my leisure. 

These papers did yield a little material about Rusk. There 
was one letter from General Rusk to Charles S. Taylor written 
in Nacogdoches, January 4th, 1836, calling on Taylor to furnish 
him with one thousand dollars of the “publick” funds to enable 
him to muster men into the service. Rusk was then acting in 
his capacity as agent or contractor for supplying volunteers, 
ammunition, and provisions for the army in the district east of 
the Trinity.” 

Nacogdoches, 4th Jany 1836 
Dear Sir 

I am by force of circumstances, over which I have no control 
thrown into a responsible position. You are apprized that I have 
been appointed by the General Council to proceed east of the 
Trinity to forward on recruits to the theatre of war. in the 
same resolutions which appointed me, I am fully authorized to 
make any contract for the purpose of supporting those troops 
and if necessary press articles into service recipting for them 
by a resolution of that council, since the fall of San Antonio. I 
am requested to enroll volunteers and regulars for the service. 
I have unfortunately seen a disposition throughout the country 
to procrastinate the time of mustering a respectable force in the 
field until spring. We are at war with an enemy whose success 
heretofore has been entirely owing to the celerity of his move- 
ments. Many persons are now in our town and many more will 
arrive in a few days from the U.S. I have no means of mus- 
tering them into service for the want of provisions. I am not 
willing that the country should suffer by any neglect of mine, 
and you as well as all others must at once perceive the conse- 
quences to our cause by the return to the U.S. of men who have 
volunteered themselves in our cause. I have therefore, although 

1H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 644-7; H. Yoakum, History of 
Texas, II, 42 and 450; Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 106. 
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an unpleasant office, felt myself under the necessity of calling on 
you to furnish me with One Thousand Dollars of the publick 
funds in your hands to enable me to muster these men into the 
service, 

The powers granted to me are ample and will protect you in 
thus disposing of the publick funds to sustain the country. 

I am sir, respectfully yours, 
Thos. J. Rusk 
Charles 8S. Taylor, Nacogdoches. 

An answer is requested as early as practicable. 

T.J. Rusk.? 

There were, also, a receipt showing that Rusk received this 
money and several other letters and receipts of money, as well as 
resolutions signed by Thomas J. Rusk and various other mem- 
bers of the Committee of Vigilance and Safety of Nacogdoches 
indemnifying Charles S. Taylor for these expenditures of the 
public monies in his hands, 

There was, also, the Treasurer's Register of Property and 
Claims belonging to the Trustees of Nacogdoches University 
showing the amount of land and money given by Thomas J. Rusk 
and other citizens of Nacogdoches to found and support the 
Nacogdoches University. The record shows that Thomas J. Rusk 
gave freely and generously of his time, his money, and his per- 
sonal influence to secure for his community the best educational 
opportunities available at that time. 

My search for the Rusk papers did take me into one attic 
where I found an almost complete set of bound volumes of the 
Congressional Globe for the years that Rusk served in the United 
States Senate. These volumes are thought to have been a part 
of Thomas J. Rusk’s own library. Among some other books in that 
attic were a few law books having Rusk’s name on them. A few 
of his books are scattered through other libraries of Nacogdoches 
people. 

Once I called upon a woman I had never seen before and spent 
the morning standing on her mantel going through a high cup- 
board filled with rare, old books. That experience yielded me a 
bound volume of speeches Rusk had made in the United States 
Senate, and a loyal friend. 

Search through some of the records at the Nacogdoches County 

*Taylor Papers, T. J. Rusk to Charles 8. Taylor, January 4, 1836. 
Courtesy of Miss Laura Taylor. 
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Court House gave me Rusk’s address to the Grand Jury on be- 
half of the bar at the close of the first session of District Court 
held in the Old Stone Fort at Nacogdoches in the month of 
August, 1837, with Judge R. M. Williamson presiding. Among 
the members of the bar were David 8. Kaufman, Richardson 
Scurry, James Reilly, and General Thomas J. Rusk. As this 
speech has more than once been printed in the newspapers, I will 
quote only that sentence in which he says: “It is in vain we 
fight, it is in vain we conquer, if we do not establish on this soil 
a government of equal and just laws, that will protect the rights 
and redress the wrongs of the humblest as well as the greatest 
and most exalted citizen.’* 

In the County Clerk’s office I found that on March 17, 1837, 
Rusk had bought the “Red House” as it was called. The “Red 
House” was the second most prominent building of old Nacog- 
doches. It had been built, so the tradition runs, by Colonel José 
de las Piedras and occupied by him as his headquarters from 
1828 to 1832. Rusk made the “Red House” his home from 1837 
until 1841.4 He had bought the ranch called “Santo Domingo” 
about half a mile north and northwest of the town of Nacog- 
doches on the “North Road.”® Here he built the house that was 
his home until he died. 

Here, also, I found in the final records an inventory of Rusk’s 
estate which was valued at about $40,000 in 1858, when his sons, 
John C. and Benjamin L. Rusk were appointed administrators of 
the estate. Most of his property was, of course, in land. He had 
twenty slaves including men, women, and children, which were 
valued at $11,500. He had the reputation of being a good master 
to his slaves. In fact, they were said to have been called “Rusk’s 
free niggers,”® so well were they treated. 

One, a negro named Wiley, played the fiddle. On one occasion 
Rusk brought “Uncle Wiley” a fine fiddle from Washington. 
“Uncle Wiley” played for the most of the dances and balls given 


Minutes of the District Court, Book A, District Clerk’s Office, Nacog- 
doches County Court House. 

‘C, A. Hotchkiss, Scottish Rite Herald, Vol. V, No. 6, Dallas, Texas, 
August, 1914. 

*Deed recorded Book I, p. 506. County Clerk’s office, Nacogdoches 
County Court House. 

*Statement of Miss Helen Rusk, 1930. 
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in Nacogdoches, being allowed to pick up extra money in this 
way. His wife, Eunice, was the house servant, and greatly loved 
by Mrs. Rusk and the children, who called her “Aunt Dinny.” 
“When Mrs. Rusk died (in the summer of 1856), Eunice, much 
worn by long and devoted nursing, was seen the next day arrang- 
ing pine boughs in the fire place. A lady tried to persuade her 
to take some rest, but she said, ‘Oh, no. This is Miss Polly’s 
birthday in heaven.’”* As General Rusk was much away from 
home, and the two older boys were married,* this faithful old 
slave couple practically had charge of the place.’ After General 
Rusk’s death they took devoted care of the little girl, Helena, 
youngest child of Thomas J. and Mrs. Rusk. 

In the list of Rusk’s personal property other than slaves it is 


interesting to note: 


1 fine walking cane presented from friends in California.$ 75.00 
1 fine walking cane from the Old Constitution........ 10.00 
Li GORI OU Wea! GANG a5. 5006 eiereiers aversierertia: 0 si sieiavaces 1.00 
ee re Pee ee re 40.00 
SE SG 6a giipckccwdeaa ad amen semew’ 325.00 
Oe eT eee ee eee 12.00 
re ee ee nee 2.00 
cee sain the tien anie ss masini Rewh news ane 10.00 
RRC REN Des aol eS Oo teh Pian otcn Be Pamo a ei'a otanler pause ORES 5.0029 


His library which contained more than 1000 volumes, was the 
largest in Nacogdoches, or in East Texas.** Many of the volumes 
included in this estimate of Rusk’s library were public documents, 
Annals of Congress, Congressional Debates, American Archives, 
The Congressional Globe for the years that Rusk was in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and his law library. Mr. Bennett Per- 
kins of Rusk, Texas, tells me that he has Rusk’s complete law 
library. I have found a few volumes of law books bearing Rusk’s 


name scattered through privately-owned libraries in Nacogdoches. 


‘Letter from Mrs. Emory Clapp, New Orleans, Louisiana, June 19, 1928. 

*Rusk’s Family Bible, Stephen IF. Austin State Teachers College 
Library. 

*Mrs. Sophie Shaw Peavy, Conversations, 1928, 1929. 

*Records of the Probate Court, Book B, pp. 228, 280. Office of County 
Clerk, Nacogdoches County Court House. 

“Statements of John Rusk, Miss Helen Rusk, and Mrs. Sophie Shaw 
Peavy. 
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Rusk’s library also contained the works of Jefferson, Adams, 
Hamilton, and Webster, Macaulay’s History of England, Gibbon’s 
History of Rome, Life and Times of Henry Clay, Biographical 
History of Congress, Biography Britannica, American Encyclo- 
pedia, Soping’s History of the U. S., a history of Mexico, Mill’s 
System of Logic, and Chesterfield’s Works, as well as many other 
volumes not named.'* And little Pamela Starr “often borrowed 
from his library old numbers of a child’s magazine, The School- 
fellows, which contained charming fairy stories.” 

Rusk’s library was in the southeast room of his home. The 
walls of this room were covered with shelves from about two feet 
above the floor to the ceiling. There were a large fireplace and 
two windows on the east side of the room and two windows on 
the south. The room was large, light and airy, a comfortable, 
pleasant place.* It was here that Rusk spent most of his time 
when he was at home, reading constantly. His nephew, John 
Rusk, said that he had seldom ever seen his Uncle Tom when he 
did not have a book in his hand, and that he was able to concen- 
trate on his reading so well that the children playing all around 
him never disturbed him.*® 

But while I was gradually acquiring interesting little facts, 
incidents, and anecdotes about Rusk, his wife, and his children, 
I still had not found the Rusk papers. I could learn nothing 
definite about the Rusk papers. No one whom I asked had ever 
seen them or even felt sure that they existed. But “So-and-So” 
might have them. There was never a tangible clue to their where- 
abouts or even to their existence, but somehow the tradition per- 
sisted that Rusk had lots of papers which he kept in barrels for 
lack of a filing cabinet. I was frequently told that Rusk’s nephew 
who was living on a farm a few miles from Nacogdoches had a 
trunk full of old letters and papers, but that he had never allowed 
anyone to read them. On the third of May, 1928, I went to see 
Mr. John Rusk. He was sick in bed at the time and, as I was 
to learn later, was even then on his death bed. But at that time, 

“Records of the Probate Court, Book B, pp. 228-230. Office of County 
Clerk, Nacogdoches County Court House. 

*Letter from Mrs. Emory Clapp, née Pamela Starr, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, June 19, 1928. 

“Statement of Mrs. Sophie Shaw Peavy, 1928. 

*Statement of John Rusk, 1928. 
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and on several subsequent visits, he was able to talk to me and 
tell me much that he remembered about his Uncle Tom and 
about his own father, David Rusk, and other members of the 
family, as well as a few family anecdotes and traditions. Some 
weeks before his death he consented to my reading and later copy- 
ing some forty-five or fifty letters from Thomas J. Rusk to his 
brother, David. 

But though I was allowed to copy those letters and was given 
permission to use them in a biography of Rusk, [ was still not 
to make them public. Mr. Rusk and his children felt that the 
letters were too personal and of too private a nature to be made 
public, while the references they contained to public matters were 
not, they thought, of sufficient historical importance to justify 
their publication. However, I have obtained from Miss Helen Rusk, 
grand-niece of Thomas J. Rusk, permission to use them in part 
in the preparation of this paper. 

These letters from Thomas J. Rusk to his brother, David, 
cover a period of twenty-one years and refer to many matters of 
general interest in spite of their purely personal nature. In this 
paper I shall make no attempt to write a biography of Rusk, nor 
to give those facts of his public life to be found in the sources 
of Texas history. On the contrary, I shall seek to show Rusk, 
the man, in his personal relation to his own family and to the two 
men important in the life of the state and nation with whom he 
came in close contact and friendship, John C. Calhoun and Sam 
Houston. 


IT 
Thomas J. Rusk and His Family 


Thomas Jefferson Rusk was the son of John Rusk and Mary 
Sterritt Rusk. His descendants and his relatives now living in 
Nacogdoches seem to have no knowledge of the family history 
beyond the parents of Thomas Jefferson Rusk. John Rusk 
emigrated from Ireland in 1791, and settled in the Pendleton 
District in South Carolina on land belonging to John C. Cal- 
houn.' Indeed, the house in which he lived belonged to Calhoun. 

"Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 105. Houston, Speech in Senate of United 


States, January 19, 1858, Congressional Globe, 1st. Session 35th Congress, 
p. 3381; C. B. Sterrett, Life of T. J. Rusk, p. 1 (M. A. Thesis in Univer- 
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John Rusk was a stonemason by trade. He built the Old Stone 
Church that still stands near Clemson College, S. C. It is a 
substantial, rectangular structure of rough-hewn stone. Except 
for the fact that it has two doors and five windows on one side, 
it looks very much like the Old Stone Fort that used to stand 
in Nacogdoches.?. This church was Presbyterian by denomina- 
tion. John Rusk was buried in its churchyard, his grave marked 
by a rough field stone, on which the name is now wholly illegible 
except to the few who know that it was he who was buried there.* 

John Rusk was honest, thrifty, and an industrious worker. He 
was jovial, friendly, and a splendid conversationalist. He greatly 
enjoyed an evening at the tavern with an interested and indulgent 
audience of his neighbors, who readily forgave a little over-indul- 
gence in the brandy of which he was so fond.° 

His wife, Mary Sterritt, had two brothers who also lived in 
South Carolina. Thomas J. Rusk twice mentions his uncle Pey- 
ton Sterritt in his letters to David. “I met upon arriving here 
our Uncle Peyton Sterritt. He is in fine health and looks much 
younger than I expected to see him.” . . . [He] is here at- 
tending to some claims about Indian matters.’ 

The other uncle mentioned, John Sterritt, made a visit to his 
relatives in Texas at one time and spent several weeks with them.* 

Mary Sterritt Rusk was a woman of fine character and sound 
sense. She was extremely pious. She taught Tom, her oldest 
child, to read from the Bible and interested him in other good 
books.® But as a little fellow Tom was no more fond of school 
than the average young boy. On one occasion, he is said to have 
dropped his reader in the creek as he crossed a small foot bridge 
on his way to the little schoolhouse where he received the rudi- 
ments of an education. He had been told that he must bring his 
sity of Texas Library); R. W. Stayton, “Thomas J. Rusk,” in Texas Law 
Review, October, 1925, p. 7. 

*Pictures from Professor A. G. Holmes, Clemson College, South Carolina, 

‘Stayton, in Texas Law Review, October, 1925, p. 7. 

‘Letter from Professor A. G. Holmes, 1929. 

"Statement of John Rusk, 1928. 

°T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, March 27, 1546. 

*T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, May 28, 1846. Letters in the David Rusk 
Papers. Kindness of Miss Helen Rusk. 

‘Statement of John Rusk, 1923. 

*Stayton, in Texas Law Review, October, 1925, p. 7. 
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book, and he thought if he had no book he would not be sent to 
school any more.’° 

Thomas J. Rusk retained a deep affection for his parents 
throughout his life. After his father’s death, Thomas J. and 
David Rusk assumed practically the entire responsibility for the 
support of their mother. Both brothers urged her to come to 
Texas and make her home with them, but this she steadfastly 
refused to do because she felt that she could not leave Rachel, 
her youngest child. Rachel was married and had a home and 
family of her own; but the mother did not seem to feel that she 
could leave her. Perhaps, the long trip to Texas daunted her in 
her advanced years, in spite of the fact that five of her seven 
children made Texas their home.’? Tom and his wife made one 
visit to his mother, but the other children never returned to the 
old home.*? 

Thomas Jefferson Rusk had five sisters, Easter Sterritt, Mary, 
Nancy, Jane, and Rachel. Easter married Nolen L. Meroney 
and lived in Nancoochee in Habersham County, Georgia, for a 
time. In 1844 her mother and more than one of her sisters was 
with her. Easter and her family later moved to Texas and set- 
tled in Nacogdoches, as did Mary, who had married a man named 
Bruce, and Jane, who had married a man named Thrift. Nancy 
and Rachel remained near the old hime. The two brothers wrote 
frequently to their mother and sisters and advised and helped 
them whenever possible. 

On Thursday, the 4th day of January, 1827, Thomas J. Rusk, 
a young attorney of Clarksville, Georgia, was married to Mary 
F., lovely daughter of General John Cleveland. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Rusk had moved some twenty-five or thirty miles west of his 
old home and in 1825 had begun the practice of law in Clarks- 
ville. In two years’ time he had succeeded well enough in his 
profession to marry, and he rapidly rose to prominence as a mem- 
ber of the bar.** He also became a partner of his father-in-law 
in the mercantile business. 

On Sunday, the 24th day of February, 1928, a son, Benjamin 


“Statement of John Rusk, 1928. 

“Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
“Letter from Mrs. Emory Clapp. Statement of John Rusk. 
“Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 


“Stayton, in Texas Law Review, October, 1925, p. 8. 
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Livingston, was born to the young couple. Not quite two years 
later, December 9, 1929, a second son, John Cleveland, was born. 
And on the 12th of January, 1832, a third son was born and 
named Thomas Jefferson for the father. But only a week after 
the birth of a fourth son, Cicero, in 1834, the little Thomas Jef- 
ferson died.”® 

In addition to their sorrow over the loss of this little one, the 
young couple were in financial trouble. Clarksville was then in 
the center of the “Gold Region.” Speculation was rife, and the 
young father invested heavily in the stock of a company of miners 
and speculators in land. The managers absconded with some of 
the funds of the company, and left the young man in poverty 
and debt. Rusk, financially ruined, followed them to Nacog- 
doches, Texas, where he overtook them, only to find they had 
gambled the money away.’® 

Rusk decided to make a fresh start in the new country. In 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Mexican government he stated 
that his occupation was farming and stock-raising. Rusk did not 
speak Spanish and knew nothing of Mexican law. There would 
have been no possibility of his succeeding in his profession in his 
new home. Moreover, the Mexican Government encouraged the 
emigration of farmers by offering a land bounty. He gave his 
age as 29,17 which fact would imply that 1806 was the date of 
his birth. In his Bible his birthday is given as December 5, 1803. 
David Rusk never knew exactly the year of his birth, and it is 
possible that Thomas Jefferson Rusk was also confused about his 
age. Or, it may be, he did not understand the Spanish number 
when he took the oath. 

Even after having settled in the new home, Rusk did not feel 
it safe to bring his little family out to Texas. He was parted 
from them for a year or a little more. 

Mary Cleveland Rusk, called Polly by her family and intimate 
friends, during the later years of her life in Nacogdoches was a 
tall slender woman with dark hair and eyes, but fair skinned. 
She was quite handsome, in spite of the fact that she had lost 


*Rusk Family Bible in the Stephen F, Austin State Teachers College 
Library. 

“Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 105. 

"C, B. Sterritt, “Life of T. J. Rusk.” 
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the sight of her left eye.** Neither the present members of the 
Rusk family nor friends remember ever having heard how she 
lost the sight of that eye. 

She had received little education. Her letters are not nearly 
so well written as those of her husband. But she was well loved. 
She was very kind and friendly though rather reserved and dis- 
tant in manner.'® She had courage and great love and loyalty. 
She took her three little boys and followed her young husband 
into the dangers and hardships of a frontier country. Having 
left Clarksville some time later than October 15, 1835, she had 
arrived in San Augustine by December 23, 1835.°° 

As Thomas J. Rusk was at that time taking an active part in 
the preparations for the coming struggle with Mexico and was 
shortly afterwards elected to go as a delegate to the Convention 
in Washington, the devoted young couple had little time in which 
to enjoy their reunion and plan for their future. In fact, the 
care, protection, and provision for the children was left entirely 
in the hands of Mrs. Rusk, as her husband was constantly away 
from home in the service of his adopted State; and young David, 
too, then a tall youth of nineteen, was taking an active part in 
the proceedings of the committee on Vigilance and Safety of 
Nacogdoches** and joined the army on March 6, 1836.7" 

Mary Cleveland Rusk had need of all her courage and endur- 
ance in this hard new land to which her young husband had given 
his allegiance. She was forced to take her little boys and flee 
in the Run-Away Scrape. But even then, she did not give way 
to panic, but found the strength to calm and assure others. “As 
long as the brave M’Leod (who with thirty men garrisoned the 
fort at Nacogdoches) or one of his men is living, we have noth- 
ing to fear.”** 

Some two years later she was to repay the brave McLeod for 
the protection he had given the fleeing people by nursing him 
through a long and severe illness. General McLeod expresses his 
appreciation of this service in a letter to Lamar: “I have been 


*Statement of Mrs. Sophie Shaw Peavy, 1928. 

*Tbid. 

*Note in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
“Letters in Taylor Papers. Courtesy of Miss Laura Taylor. 
“Certificate in David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
i. Brooks, Prominent Women of Texas, 20-21. 
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but a few days out of a sick bed, to which I was confined nearly 
a month with the most violent fever I ever had. . . . Genl 
Rusk had me carried to his house, and his lady attended me with 
a mother’s kindness— I feel under the highest obligations to the 
family.”** 

Only two days after this letter was written, Mary Rusk was 
forced to undergo the sorrow of the loss of a second baby, Alonzo, 
just one year old the week before his death on August 17th, 
1838. A second time, Mary Rusk was left to bear her grief 
alone, because the arm of her husband was withdrawn from her 
for weeks while he was away on an Indian campaign. 

But Mary Rusk never tried to stay her husband when they 
felt that his duty to his state called him away from her. Rather, 
she gave him all the help and support possible. She kept the 
home and cared for their children. A sixth son, called Tom, 
and a lovely baby girl, Helena, brought laughter and happiness 
to their hearth again.* 

In her home, Mary Rusk was ever ready to dispense hospitality 
and aid the afflicted or unfortunate. She was a devout Chris- 
tian and read her Bible a great deal, though in the later years of 
her life she did not attend church. However, she frequently sent 
Helena, accompanied by the faithful “Aunt Dinny,” to services 
at the Old North Church, four miles north of Nacogdoches. At 
that time the Old North Church was a union church built and 
supported by the community.*® 

Mary Rusk was not entirely parted from her own family. One 
of her sisters lived a few miles up North Street in Nacogdoches. 
This was the widow Smith who afterwards married Jim Thorn. 
General Rusk gives the death of Smith, and the necessity to aid 
in the support of this family, as one of the reasons why he was 
unable to accept the presidential nomination in 1838.77 

In the last years of her life, Mrs. Rusk was very delicate and 
frail looking. On the one occasion on which she accompanied 
her husband on his visit to his mother and to Washington, “she 
was so great an invalid that she was not strong enough for many 


*McLeod to Lamar, August 14, 1838. Lamar Papers, II, 197. 

*Rusk’s Family Bible in Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Library. 

“Statement of Mrs. Sophie Shaw Peavy, 1928. 

7C. B. Sterritt, “Life of T. J. Rusk.” 
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changes of dress, and so confined herself to a pretty morning 
dress, open according to the fashion then prevailing, over an 
embroidered white petticoat, so as to be fashionable once a day.”** 

Mrs. Rusk died of consumption in 1856, when she was only 
forty-seven years of age. Her death left a vacancy in the life of 
Thomas Jefferson Rusk that neither his children nor the promise 
of high political honors could fill. He had so loved her that he 
had always found it the greatest hardship to be separated from 
her. Honor and fame were not enough to compensate him for 
that separation. He had consistently refused all political office 
except when he felt it his duty to serve; and even then he would 
resign his position as soon as he felt that he honorably could, in 
order to be with his family. He soon found separation by death 
more than he could bear. After the mother’s death, tragedy 
stalked through the Rusk family. In a few years’ time, Cicero 
was killed in the Civil War, and Helena died when she was about 
eighteen years old. Tom, the youngest son, survived them only 
a short while. 

After his love for his wife and children Thomas J. Rusk’s 
most tender affection was for his brother, David, while David 
worshipped Tom with a jealous love. David was some fourteen 
years younger than Tom. After Tom had married and was liv- 
ing in Georgia, he returned home on a visit. He asked his 
parents’ permission to take David to Georgia to live with him. 
Finding them reluctant to let the boy go, Tom and David stole 
away in the night.*® Perhaps, this accounts for Tom’s feeling 
of responsibility for the younger David. David lived with Tom 
during the years in Clarksville, Georgia, and came out to Texas 
with Mrs. Rusk in 1835, making his home with his brother and 
sister-in-law until his own marriage in 1843. 

In August, 1835, Thomas J. Rusk wrote his brother David, 
giving him some directions about closing up their affairs in 
Clarksville and moving to Texas. Obviously, the following let- 
ter, the only one that David preserved, is one of several written 
during this time and concerning this same subject: 


*Letter from Mrs. Emory Clapp, June 19, 1928. 
“Statement of Mr. John Rusk, 1928, 
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Nacogdoches 


12 August 1835 

Dear Brother 

I have not lately received a line from you— We have now a 
mail established from here to Fort Jessup in Louisiana— here- 
after direct all your letters— Nacogdoches Texas by the way of 
Fort Jessup Louisiana the mail possessess [sic] from here there 
once a week You must employ some one to attend to the Gar- 
nishments which have been served on you. So as not to permit 
a Judgement to go against you on any of them you can do that 
very easy by turning over all the papers which you have not col- 
lected or done anything with and I owe you for services more 
than you have been able to collect out of my business be sure to 
attend to that as I do not wish Judgment to go against you— 
be sure to write me often and fully. let me know how you have 
succeeded what amount you or Polly will have towards paying 
expenses &c. I want you all to be ready to start out here in 
December as I do not think it safe to start sooner. I have writ- 
ten to Polly this day— Give my respects to all and accept for 
yourself my warmest wishes 

I am Truly Yours 
Thomas J. Rusk 

| Addressed] Mr. David Rusk Clarksville Habersham County 
Georgia 

On December 23, 1835, Thomas J. Rusk writes David at San 


Augustine : 
Nacogdoches** 
23d Dee. 1835 
My Dear Brother 
Noblett comes down to San Augustine to see you and request 
you to come up. I have just returned from the army and have 
been so busy I had scarcely time to sit down since you must be 
sure to return with Noblett to-morrow 
I am in great haste yours 
Truly 
Tho J. Rusk 
| Addressed] To Mr. David Rusk San Augustine Texas 


After this time David was closely associated with Tom again. 
If further letters were exchanged between the brothers during 
the period of the Revolution, David did not preserve them. 

Scarcely a month later Thomas J. Rusk, as Secretary of War, 


“Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
“Letter in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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joined Houston at Groce’s ferry on the Brazos on the evening of 
April 4th;** and although he was closely associated with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in which David was only a pri- 
vate in a volunteer regiment, he still found time to be solicitous 
of this young brother, especially of his conduct in the battle of 
San Jacinto. Years later Colonel Sidney Sherman wrote David: 


“T recollect you was at the head of my Regiment at the time 
of the charge on the enemy’s lines, I also, recolect, on looking 
back after we drove the enemy in, and taking the timber, I saw 
your lamented brother swinging his hat over his head, and cry- 
ing out ‘all is safe’ and then putting spurs to his horse, galloped 
round to the right of our little army. 

“Another incident I will mention; on riding into camp after 
the action, your Brother remarked to me, that he had two objects 
in view, in coming round to our division, one was he knew the 
success of the battle much depended on our driving the enemy in 
and taking possession of the point of timber, that he was satisfied 
if we succeeded in that all was safe, and another object he said 
he had in coming round and for which felt great solicitude, that 
was to see how you would sustain yourself in going into action, 
he remarked you was young, and it was the first opportunity you 
have had, consequently he felt much anxiety, I replied he must 
have been highly gratified at the result, he answered, I will assure 
you Col it was the produest moment of my life.” 

After the revolution was over, both Thomas J. and David re- 
turn to Nacogdoches, to make their homes there. In the ten 
year period from 1836 to 1846 there are only five letters from 
Thomas to David which David preserved. Since their associa- 
tion was so close, it is to be presumed that not a great many let- 
ters were written during this period. 

Writing from Houston November 13, 1837, while he was at 
the capital as a member of the House of Representatives from 
Nacogdoches, Thomas J. Rusk said, “Lamar, Burnet, and Smith 
[ think will be candidates for the next President. I will not.”** 
This statement to his brother was made some time before his let- 
ter to Lamar (December 7, 1837). in which he disclaims any in- 
tention of entering the race, and his public announcement made 


*H. Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 492. 

“S, Sherman to D. Rusk, Galveston, May 28, 1859. Letter in the David 
Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

“T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, Houston, November 13, 1837. In David 
Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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in Houston, May 17, 1838, in answer to the resolutions of his 
friends at a public meeting.*” 

There is one letter written from Fort Houston while Rusk was 
on an Indian campaign; but as reference will be made to it later 
on in this paper, it is omitted here. One letter written from 
Clarksville, Texas, in 1841, is also omitted for lack of space. 

The next two letters were written when Thomas J. Rusk was 
a delegate to the Convention of 1845. 

Washington*® 
28th June 1845 
Dear Brother 

We arrived here day before yesterday having enjoyed good 
health all the way. This place is becoming very sickly. Several 
strangers who are here are down with the fever. 

We shall leave here today or tomorrow and I hope it will be 
healthy at Austin. The Congress have done all that was neces- 
sary upon their part upon the subject of annexation. It now 
remains for the Convention. I have seen a large number of mem- 
bers and I think we shall be able to get along smoothly and get 
through in about thirty days. ' 

Very truly Yours 
Tho J. Rusk 
The next letter is from Austin: 
Austin 
tth July 1845 
Dear Brother 

I wrote you from Washington which I presume you have re- 
ceived. . . . We staid two days in Washington and arrived 
here upon the second. On the fourth the Convention assembled 
and passed an ordinance unconditionally accepting the Resolu- 
tions of the United States. We are so far getting along very 
well. Much good feeling prevails and I hope will continue. 1 
think we shall not be able to get through under at least six weeks 
from this time. 

Ochiltree has resigned the office of nanan of the Treasury 
and Greer has been appointed. 

I have been a little sick but am now well. Maj. Donaldson is 
here and much pleased with the course pursued by the Conven- 
tion. JI have spoken to several members on the subject of the 
Marshall’s appointment and don’t think there will be any danger. 
Henderson says you will be certain to get it. IL will see Donald 
sou and talk to him upon the subject. 

C. B. Sterrett, “Life of T. J. Rusk,” 96-99, quoting the Telegraph and 
Texas Register, May 23, 1838. 

“Letter in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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I have been a little uneasy at a report I have heard of a man 
being killed in Nacogdoches since we left.*” 

There is no news here from Mexico. Hays has been expected 
here from San Antonio for several days but has not arrived. 
Some little apprehensions are felt by some about the Indians 
but I do not think there is any danger. 

I will write you again. 
Very Truly Yours, 
Tho. J. Rusk*s 


In the letters from Thomas J. Rusk to his brother, David, 
there is revealed a deep affection, sympathy, and understanding. 
Tom relied on David to look after and advise his family and to 
attend to much of his business when he was forced to be away 
from home. He frequently gave David advice on matters of busi- 
ness and was always concerned for his health and safety. “I 
received yours of the 2nd Inst by Mr. Kaufman and was highly 
pleased to hear you were getting better as I was very uneasy 
about you having heard you were very low with congestive fever. 
You must be careful and not expose yourself. Particularly avoid 
getting wet as it might prove serious.”** 

Sometimes, it was a new kind of seed or grass that interested 
Tom, and he would send David some to try out on his farm. 


Washington* [| D.C. ] 
Feby Lith 1856 
My Dear Brother 
[ enclose you a few seeds of China Sorgum Sugar cane an 
account of which you will see at page 219 Agricultural Report 
of the patent office for 1854. 
I think it will be a valuable article for Texas. 
Truly yours 
Tho J. Rusk 


Washington | D.C.| 
Keby 29th 1856 
My Dear Sir 
| enclose you a paper of “Sargho Sucre” seed. This is said to 
be a valuable article for many purposes. You will find an ac- 


“David Rusk was Sherif! of Nacogdoches County, 1836-1545. 

‘Letter in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

wl J. Rusk to David Rusk. Houston, November 13, 1837. Letter in 
David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk, 


“Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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count of it in the Agricultural part of the Patent Office Report 
for 1854. 
Truly yours 
Tho J. Rusk 
Mr. David Rusk 


However, there is a tradition in the Rusk family that experi- 
ments with the seeds that Tom sent did not always turn out well 
for David. One year David prepared a small field, planted it 
with the seed Tom had sent, tended it like a garden patch, and 
grew a fine crop of Johnson grass that nearly ruined the best 
part of his farm before he could get rid of it.* 


III 
Rusk and Calhoun 


As a youth, Thomas J. Rusk attracted the attention of John 
C. Calhoun, who became a great and decisive influence in the life 
of the boy. Calhoun was then just entering upon his great career 
as a statesman.’ He encouraged Rusk in his ambition to become 
a lawyer, loaned him books,? and even taught him law.’ His 
words of kindness and encouragement were remembered in the 
years that followed and served to inspire Rusk in different situa- 
tions he met later.* It was through Calhoun’s influence that 
Rusk found a place in the office of William Gresham, district clerk, 
in Pendleton District, where he studied law until he moved to 
Clarksville, Georgia, and began the practice of law.° 

After a lapse of some fifteen years,® Rusk’s acquaintance with 
Calhoun was renewed in a striking manner. As president of the 
Convention in 1845, Rusk sent Calhoun, Secretary of State in 
the cabinet of President Tyler, the resolutions of the Convention, 
expressing gratitude for the noble enthusiasm with which he had 
espoused the cause of annexation.” In reply Calhoun wrote Rusk 
a cordial, friendly letter. 

“Statement of John Rusk, 1928. 

‘Abridgment of the Debates in Congress, 1846-1850, XVI, 473-474. 

*Stayton, in Texas Law Review, October, 1925, p. 8. 

‘Niles’ National Register, October 18, 1845, Vol. 69, p. 100. 

*Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 1846-1850, pp. 473-474. 

*Stayton, in Texas Law Review, October, 1925, p. 8. 

°C, B. Sterrett, “Life of T. J. Rusk,” 3. 

‘Debates of Texas Convention, 1845, p. 17. 
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Fort Hill, 20th Aug. 1845.° 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter, conveying a certified copy of a 
series of resolutions of your convention, unanimously passed, ap- 
probatory of the course of the late president and his administra- 
tion in reference to the annexation of Texas, and communicated 
by its direction. 

[ accept this highly honorable approval of the distinguished 
body over which you presided, of the part I performed towards 
the consumation of this great measure, with sincere pleasure 
and gratitude. 

Taken altogether it is one of the most memorable events of 
our history; and [ am proud to have my name associated with it. 
One of its most striking circumstances is the unanimity and en- 
thusiasm with which the people of Texas returned into our great 
and glorious Union, in spite of every obstacle thrown in their 
way, and every seduction presented to influence their decision. 
It speaks a volume in favor of their intelligence and patriotism, 
and is, at the same time, the highest eulogy ever pronounced in 
favor of our free, popular institutions; and will be so felt through- 
out the civilized world. This high evidence of the affection of 
her sons to the land of their birth, and its institutions, gives as- 
surance that she will shine as one of the brightest stars in our 
brilliant constellation. 

[ avail myself of the oceasion to tender to you my congratula- 
tions at the high honor conferred on you by the convention, in 
selecting you to preside over its deliberations. It is, indeed, a 
striking, and to me, a gratifying coincidence, that an old ac- 
quaintance, and law student of mine, and native of the same dis- 
trict with myself should be chairman and organ of the committee 
by which it was consummated. 

With great respect, yours truly, 
J.C. Calhoun 

With Rusk’s election to the United States Senate from Texas 
in 1846, the acquaintance thus strikingly renewed was continued 
during the next four years. Unfortunately, in the papers of 
David, there is no letter telling of Rusk’s first meeting with his 
old friend and benefactor. In these letters, Rusk’s first mention 
of Calhoun is in reference to his own lack of influence with 
President Polk, who was unfriendly to Calhoun. David Rusk 
sought the appointment of United States marshal in the new 
Federal District of Texas. 

But Tom wrote, April 18, 1846, “The Democratic party are 


®Niles’ National Register, October 18, 1845, Vol. 69-70, p. 100. 
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split up into two or three divisions and from all I can see, I 
think I am too much suspected of friendship for Calhoun to have 
as yet much influence with the President.” And again on May 
28th, 1846: “I have written you once or twice but could say 
nothing definite upon the subject of Marshall as I could get no 
intimations from the president until yesterday when he sent in 
the names of Nations for Judge, Brown for District Attorney 
and Allen of Galveston for Marshall. I had recommended Webb 
for judge. The president I think believes that I am too friendly 
with Calhoun for my recommendations to have much weight with 
him. 

“T have got along here very well with the Senate. . . . but 
with the President it is different. I think I was set down at first 
as being friendly with Calhoun and the consequence is that I 
have not been able to procure from him a single appointment. 
He is a weak and vacillating man and is getting very unpopular 
with his own party. That Tennessee influence which you have 
often seen working is that by which he is guided.” 

Rusk received the support of his old friend on bills which he 
introduced in the Senate in regard to increased mail service for 
Texas and the inclusion of the officers of the Texas navy in the 
navy of the United States..°. But upon the subject in which 
Rusk was most interested and to which he gave his best effort, 
the prosecution of the Mexican War and the demand for the Rio 
Grande as the southern boundary of Texas, Rusk and Calhoun 
were political opponents. In the interest of Texas and of his 
constituents, Rusk, on every occasion, insisted upon the right of 
Texas to the Rio Grande boundary.’ Calhoun, on the other 
hand, had sought to follow a policy of “ ‘masterly inactivity’ 
which would win without war both Texas and Oregon.” But 
when the administration had forced hostilities with Mexico, he 
denounced the President’s program.’* “He had been willing to 
meet Mexico with regard to the boundary in a most conciliatory 


*Letters in the David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 

*Congressional Globe, Ist. Session 29th Congress, 1845-6, p. 1172. 

“Appendia to Congressional Globe, Ist. Session 30th Congress, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 358, 917, and Congressional Globe, Ist Session 30th Congress, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 374, 375, and 534. 

*®W. E. Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South, 155. 


*Ibid., 156-7. 
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and liberal spirit.”"* He deeply regretted the war’ and threw 
the weight of his influence against its prosecution. He feared 
the program of national aggrandizement because he foresaw the 
controversies to which the acquisition of new territory would give 
rise, and he feared the defeat of the South in Congress. He 
advocated the “doctrine of non-interference” in the question of 
slavery until the introduction of the “Wilmot proviso, a ‘rider’ 
attached to the Two Million bill of 1846, forever forbidding 
slavery in the territory about to be acquired from Mexico.” This 
proviso put a test question which Calhoun and other leaders in 
Congress had striven to avoid. To Calhoun, it was a challenge. 
From that time until his death in 1850, “he strove as he had 
never striven before to unite the people of the South’’'® on the 
dangerous issue of slavery. 

In the debates upon the stirring questions of the day, Rusk 
soon found himself opposed to his great teacher not only upon 
the question of the boundary of Texas, but upon other matters 
as well. Rusk steadfastly adhered to the principle of non-inter- 
ference. He wished neither to enforce nor to restrict slavery, 
but always threw his weight towards keeping the vexed question 
in abeyance.'? 

In writing his brother, Rusk proudly mentions one episode in 
which he got the better of his old friend. “I had a bout the other 
day with Mr. Calhoun. Benton swears I beat him badly. At 
any rate, I carried my point. We had two short speeches a 
piece.”?* 

But in spite of all differences on political questions, the per- 
sonal relations of the two men remained unchanged. On April 
2, 1850, Tom wrote David, “Mr. Calhoun is dead. He died last 
Sunday morning. Yesterday his death was announced in both 
branches of Congress. I felt it due to Texas myself and the 
occasion to say a few words, which I did. I sent you a paper 
this morning containing an account of the proceedings with all 
the speeches. 

“H. Von Holst, John C. Calhoun, 284. 

"°C. R. Fisk, The Development of American Nationality, 316. 

“W. E. Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South, 156-161. 

"Appendix to Congressional Globe, XIX, 696. 


*T. J. Rusk to David Rusk, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1848. Letter 
in David Rusk Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
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“T feel gratified after our difference of opinion last winter and 
the efforts which had been made by some in Texas to make us 
enemies that we remained friends until his last hour. The last 
conversation which he held in the Senate Chamber was with me 
and of a most friendly character. The funeral took place today 
and there was an immense concourse of people.”!® 

in the tribute which Rusk paid to Calhoun in the Senate, he 
also mentions this last conversation: “And it will be a source of 
pleasant, though sad reflection to me, through life, to remember, 
that on the last day on which he occupied his seat in this chamber, 
his body worn by disease, but his mind as vigorous as ever, we held 
a somewhat extended conversation on the exciting topics of the 
day, in which the same kind feelings which had so strongly im- 
pressed me in youth, were still manifested toward me by the 
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veteran statesman.’ 
(Continued.) 


“T, J. Rusk to David Rusk, April 2, 1850. Letter in David Rusk 
Papers. Courtesy of Miss Helen Rusk. 
*Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 1846-1850, XVI, 473-474. 
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THE DIARY OF H. C. MEDFORD, CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIER, 1864 


EDITED BY ReBEccA W. SMITH AND MARION MULLINS 


IT 
March — Saturday — 26 — 1864 
Sleep seven hours — up before dawn — help prepare break- 
fast of fried bacon — beef steakes — cornbread — hard bread 


and coffee. Here we leave Sergt. Hall, who so is sick he cannot 
trave! any further. Poor fellow, I am affraid he will die. He is 
a clever man and a good soldier. After doing a hundred things 
necessary, in all cases, to get ready, we march. Thence towards 
Livingston — pass over a rich and fertile country and very hilly, 
bordering along on the Trinity River. From these hills, can be 
seen the meanderings of the Trinity River swamp. Oh! a view. 
The surrounding country here is exceedingly romantic. Such a 
view as this would put a poet into ecstasies. 

I imagine that the classic hills of ancient Greece were some- 
thing like these. Here upon my left I am passing a residence, 
handsomely situated upon a high hill, in the midst of a natural 
cedar grove. Now here another place still more beautiful — a 
fine house built in a large cedar grove, some thousand yards from 
the road— cedar grove reaching to the road, and an avenue cut 
through those beautiful trees to the house. 

I would that I owned such a lovely place as this. Cedar trees 
are so handsome, so cheering to the gaze, as their tops and 


branches so gracefully waive and sport as the soft breezes kiss them 


Meet two young ladies. They do look so handsome — so amiable 
— so sweet. Thence down many a decent into the valley of the 
Trinity — thence to the river, to a ferry called Thart out. I shoot 
a bird from a tall tree. It is a beautiful bird. It is a specimen 
of the “genus Vulturus.” Cross the river in a boat thence to 
Livingston over a little of the worst road I ever saw. Have 
travelled over a space of fifteen miles today pitch tents in Liv- 
ingston — help prepare supper of boiled beef boiled pork — 
hard bread, and corn bread. This day has been fair warm 


and pleasant. ‘This is the first day I have seen that will do for 
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spring. We are up with the rear of the division. Several mem- 
bers of the company to which I belong come to see us. To sleep 


at eleven. 


March — Sunday — 27 — 1864 

Sleep four hours — up and take breakfast of boiled pork — 
hard bread — cornbread and coffee. News — Yankees advanc- 
ing towards Shreveport — we have orders to make forced marches 
to Grandecore — Walker’s army corps retreating. 

Get ready to march by sun up. All the troops set out on the 
march. I remain in camps and write a letter to my friend Miss 
Ella Loftin.— Livingston, the county site of Polk county, is the 
smallest county town I ever saw. A little courthouse — a church 
— schoolhouse a store house or two and buckhorn tavern. So 
thence through a thinly settled country — poor and piny forests 
— twelve miles and arrive at Moscow. 





This Moscow would make a poor comparison with the great city 
Moscow of Russia, though it is a little town of some thrift. 


Thence five miles — still nothing but a pine forest — sparsely 
inhabited — pitch tents amid the roaring pines — far from the 
residence of any one. 

I help prepare supper of boiled beef — boiled pork — bread and 
coffee — read in the Confederate revolution — night comes — 
plenty of pine knots — make lights — read shakspeare until nine. 
This day has been warm and cloudy — some rain this evening. 


Brig. Gen. Green has been promoted to a major Gen. I am 
camped in the rear of our division. To pallet and sleep. 
March — Monday — 28 — 1864 

At two o'clock, it rains a heavy rain with thunder and light- 
ning. I am snugly ensconsed in a little tent with three others, 
and am just as comfortable and pleasant as if I were in the 


pallace of a king — the water flowing in the ditch around the 
tent. 

Rise up a little before dawn — prepare breakfast of boiled 
beef — boiled pork — hardbread and coffee. After sunrise we 
decamp — set out — thence into Tyler county. Polk county 


makes a poor show along the road. It presents little else than a 
pine forest on the east side of the Trinity. There however is 
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much wealth in the county of Polk, along on the Trinity, and 
upon the black lands, little of which lies on this road. 

Thence through immense forests of pine — sparsely inhabited. 
There is a powerful haze and fog hanging over the earth today — 
a phenomenon somewhat singular in its nature. As I travel I 
read several chapters in the confederate revolution — meet my 
friend Isaac Byres, just from his home, who was wounded in the 
Burbough fight.*7 He is not entirely recovered yet. He presents 
me with a nice pair of socks of which I stand much in need, and 
do feel so thankful for the kindness. 

Halt on the road side where I now find myself, in Tyler county 
Texas two miles west of the Neches River, sitting by a pine tree, 
longleafed pine, on a chair, doing this miserable writing on my 
knee, with the worst pen I’ve ever seen. I do’nt see my horse. 


T’ll go and search for him — return to camps — ordered to camp 
here. I draw rations for squad — read some chapters in the con- 
federate revolution — supper of boiled pork — bread and coffee. 


Our camp is a low marshy place in a heavy pine forest. 

This day has been partly clear and partly cloudy. It is now 
clear and exceedingly cool for the time of year. Our army is 
progressing very well towards Louisiana. 

Read one hour in the play of King Lear, Shakspeare. Now it 
is 9. Spread my blankets upon the wet ground and sleep. 


March — Tuesday — 29 — 1864 
Sleep six hours — rise up before day — help prepare break- 
fast of beefsteakes — cornbread — hard bread and boiled pork 


and coffee. 

I am detailed to drive a team today, or rather agree to do so 
in the absence of a teamster. Thence to Neches river and strike 
Angelina county. The portion of Tyler county which I have 
passed through is quite a poor country — pine forests, and thinly 
inhabited. 

Thence through a forest of never ceasing pines. At noon, take 
dinner of boiled pork — hard bread and corn bread. Thence for- 
ward — nobody living along this road. Angelina is generally a 
poor county, though there are some land in it along the rivers, 


“Battle of Bourbeux, La., Nov 1, 1863, in which Major’s troops took 
part. (Wooten, op. cit., II, 722.) 
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which can’t be excelled in the known world. I live awhile in 
this county in the year 1852. My father purchased land on the 
Angelina river at that time, and opened a small farm — would 
have done well, had it not been for the health of himself and 
family. It proved so sickly that he was forced to abandon the 
place. 

Late in the evening we camp on the declivity of a hill in a 
beautiful place near a fine spring. We have marched over a space 
of twenty-one miles. This day has been fair and cool — sharp 
frost this morning. Supper of biscuits — fried bacon — beef 
steakes and coffee. 

Do a variety of little camp duties. I am in a mess with the 
following members: C. 8. Mooney, D. H. Moseley, Lt. E. Q. 
Martin, W. Headrick, McGuire, Kirk a teamster — all Godfear- 
ing and clever gentlemen. We have two negroes to help us cook 
— bob and Henry. Lt. E. Q. Martin and I go to a house hard 
by and remain an hour— return to camps. I make my pallet 
down under the wide spreading branches of a hawthorn tree — 
lie down for sleep. I am tired of this days fatigue, I have been 
in constant motion during all this day — have not had time to 
read a line. Now for soft repose and the pleasant dreams of 


better times. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


March — Wednesday — 30 — 1864 

Sleep eight hours — rise up at break of day — to breakfast 
of beef steakes — coffee and corn bread. Sharp and biting frost 
this morning. Set forward on the march — thence through a 
country of hills and branches — heavy timbers of all kinds — 
thinly settled — to Marion, the old county seat of Angelina 
county — but little town here. This place is situated on the west 


side of the Angelina river, and near its banks. Three or four 
regiments of our division are joined up together there, crossing 
the river. The general, General Major, orders that he and his 


retinue cross at once. So after some considerable fatigue we 


effect a crossing of the Angelina river — thence into the old 
county of Nacogdoches — thence through a piney country for 


nine miles and camp on a rough sandy hill near a branch of good 


water. 
Help prepare supper of biscuits — beek steakes — fritters — 
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fried bacon and cornbread. Night now expands her sable wings, 
and envelops all in darkness. I am detailed to carry orders back 
to Hardeman’s and Madison’s regiments of our division. 

Saddle my steed and set forward through the lonely forests, 
and through the darkness of a night which has no star — thence 
nine miles to the Angelina river, where I find Col, Hardeman — 
thence: across the river one mile where I find Col, Madison. 

Now turn and double the distance by threading the eye of the 
dark night. My poor horse seems fagged. Arrive at camps at 
low twelve. Make my pallet by a pine and fall into profound 
sleep. Travelled 50 miles today. 


March — Thursday — 31 — 1864 
Sleep five hours — rise and take breakfast of beef steakes — 
fried bacon coffee and cornbread — set forward on the march — 


thence through a piny country to Chirina, a little country vil- 
lage—thence towards St. Augustine — thence into a country of 
red land, well populated, and old settled country. Out of the 
county of Nacogdoches and into St. Augustine county. This coun- 
try along here is well settle(d), and is a beautiful portion of 
Texas — highly romantic for its red hills — its babbling brooks 
— its deep and fertile valleys, and many other varieties of scen- 
ery. Stop at the residence of a citizen and take dinner of boiled 
ham — corn bread and mock coffee. C. S. Mooney, my clever 
messmate pays our bill, a dollar apiece. 

Thence to St. Augustine, the site of St. Augustine county. 
This place is situated on a smart declivity in a deep valley of red 
land. It presents itself very hansomely to eye, ‘rom any of the 
surrounding hills. It is a small town, but has once been a place 
of much business. It is an ancient town of Texas — as old per- 
haps as Philadelphia. Time has marked it with many a wreck 
n a beau- 


and rot. Thence five miles towards Milam and camp 
tiful redland valley, near a fine spring. We have marched over 
a space of twenty six miles today. Take supper of beef steakes — 
biscuits fried bacon fritters — cornbread and hard bread. 
This day has been cool clear and windy. I spread my blankets 


between two pesimon trees and sleep soundly. 


April — Friday — 1 — 1864 


Sleep eight hours rise up early and take breakfast of beef 
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steakes — coffee — cornbread — hard bread and fried bacon. 
Set forward on the march. I am detailed to assist in the press- 
ing of a mule, a very painful duty. Thence to Mr. Robburts hotl 
and take dinner of biscuits — fried ham — butter — corn bread — 
mock coffee and milk. These good people invite us to eat with them 
and charge us nothing. Thence into the county of Sabine — to 
Mr. Strother’s — press a mule — this done march forward — 
thence through Milam the county site of Sabine county. It is 
quite a small town situated in a valley between high red hills. 
‘Lhis war has dried this little place up. About the only thing a 
can can get here is a good drink or for grammar’s sake a drink 
of good water. Thence through heavy pine forests to Sabine 
town, situated on the west bank of the Sabine river. This is a 





small trading place no business much at this time — thence 
across the sabine river in a ferry boat — leaving the shore of 


Texas, which I love much, and hope anxiously to be able to place 
my feet upon it again, and pass into the State of Louisiana — 
thence half a mile and camp on a table land in the sabine swamp, 
a pritty place to camp, all shaded by the growth of small pines. 

I go back to sabine town in Texas, and draw rations for Head- 
quarters — thence back to the ferry and no one here, and it after 
night. The two negroes, whom I have with me, and I, with much 
difficulty ferry ourselves across to Louisiana. General Major 
comes up and wishes to go over into Texas, and asks me to assist 
him in crossing the boat. After much fatigue in oaring and 
paddling we arrive upon the shores of Texas. The ferrymen 


arrive, and I return to the state of Louisiana — thence to camps 
at ten o'clock. 

This day has been cool and clear, — sharp and bitting frost 
last night. Take supper of biscuits — hard bread, fried bacon 


and milk. I have not been idle a moment this whole day, am 
wearred in well doing. I make my pallet down under the shadow 
of a little pine tree and lie down at eleven. Yankees have ad- 
vanced to Nachitoches. Our infantry forces at pleasant Hill 
thirty five miles above Nachitoces. 


April Saturday — 2 — 1864 


Sleep six hours — rise early — take breakfast of fried bacon — 
] : 


biscuits — fritters, and coffee. I go over into Texas to sabine 
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town to get more rations attend to drawing the rations — back 
to the ferry. Our regiment (Lane’s) is crossing — thence across 
into the state of Louisiana — thence to camps. Sharp and biting 
frost this morning. Gen. Major absent. No orders to march 


this morning. 

News — Yankees advancing from Alexandria towards Shreve- 
port — our infantry forces of Walkers division falling back. 

I hope when we get our forces together, we will be able to drive 
those Yankees back. We have here now in fighting condition, the 
following forces: viz: Walkers division, consisting of four or five 


Brigades — Mouton’s division — infantry, consisting, I think, of 
three brigades — one brigade of Louisiana cavalry — these already 


there and in front of the enemy. There are moving forward, to 
join that force at this time, and the most of which are now across 
the Sabine, Major General Green’s Division of cavalry, consisting 
of two Brigades, that of General Major, and that of Bagby, Col. 


Commanding Brigade, — How’s Brigade of cavalry, consisting of 
three heavy regiments, and one brigade of infantry. News: — one 


regiment of our cavalry came in collision with the enemy yester- 
day evening — had a smart skirmish. We had seven men wounded 
and three killed, and were forced to fall back. We have orders 
to make a retrograde movement, and march to Logan’s Port. 
This is done, I suppose, because we cannot effect a junction with 
our forces in front of the enemy.** 

Couriers are sent at the top of speed to turn the whole division 
back. We turn our waggons and march to the sabine — cross over 
into Texas at Sabine Town. 

While sitting on my horse in company with general Major and 
staff, Capt Huit came up with a canteen of aqua vitae, gave to the 
general and staff, and called me by the name of Hall to take 
some. Under the circumstances I acknowledged the name — in- 
verted the canteen over my head until my cheeks are all blown 
up like a bladder — heavy dram this. 

Thence to Milam on double quick — remain two hours — 
thence in a northerly direction towards Shelbyville — thence six 
miles and camp on the crest of a beautiful hill, at a church, near 
a laughing and babbling brook of pure water. Lt. Morse, and I, 

**Medford’s account of the battles and his maps are substantially in 


acco” | with the official reports, Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series 


I \ Seay, Part. 1. 
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go one mile to a house — buy some chickens and some fodder — 
return to camps. I help prepare supper of fried bacon and corn 
bread. Have various diversion with my fellow soldiers for three 
hours — ten o’clock. 

Have travelled seventeen miles today. Sharp and biting frost 
this morning. This day has been in the first part clear and cool, 
and in the latter cloudy and warm. 

I have not been idle any at all through all the vicisitudes of 
this day. I make my pallet at the foot of a tall red oak and lie 
down for sleep, thinking of dear relatives, home and friends. 


April Sunday — 3 — 1864 

Sleep six hours — up to breafast of boiled bacon and corn- 
bread. 

At a little after sunrise we set forward on the march, over a 
rough country and dim road — thence through a hilly and piny 
country thinly settled, however in some places the lands are fer- 
tile, and well cultivated — thence into the county of Shelby. It 


rains slowly — halt and take lunch of hard bread and boiled bacon 
— thence through a high piny wood country very well populated — 
thence to Shelbyville, a very small town and the county site of 
Shelby county. Here we make a right angle and march towards 


Logan’s Port — thence one mile — camp in an old field near a 
branch of running water. 

I am detailed to go after forage — thence one mile to Shelby- 
ville — wait here an hour for our turn — get a waggon load of 
corn — to camps. My horse has disappeared. I go out and 
search every camp and every place and can’t find him — to sup- 
per of biscuits — fritters and fried bacon — out again in the 
night and search for my wayward horse — find nothing of him. 


a long ways from home and no money. This 





Now I am afoot 
day has been warm and cloudy with some rain — now clears off, 
and blows cold from the north. I am exceedingly fatigued from 
the days labor, having not rested any at all from daylight this 
morning until this time, ten P. M. The motto “labor vincit 
omnia’ is a good one, but it effects very little with me in these 
days. Lie down on the open field and sleep. 


April Monday — 4 — 1864 
Sleep six hours — up previous to day — take breakfast of bis- 
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cuits — batter cakes — molasses and fried bacon. My horse 
comes up to get his feed, which is a great treat to me, for I 
thought I would not be able to find him. 

At daylight, I set forward in company with General Major at 
his request — thence over a piny — sandy — poor and unsettled 
country for a distance of eighteen miles, to Logan’s Port on the 
Sabine River in the county of Shelby — arrive here at nine of 
clock and await our train. News Enemy moving up rapidly in 
large force. 

Gen. Maumaduke?® and forces, between Nachitoches and Shreve- 
port — Gen. Price®’ and forces at Shreveport. I am very much 
elated with the hope of repelling the Yankees. We'll soon have 
concentrated before them a large army of men who will fight 
them to the bitter end. 

We are fighting for matters real and tangible, they for mat- 
ters abstract and intangible. Buy two dollars worth of smoking 
tobacco, and am now here at Logan’s Port, sitting upon the rude 
and scaly trunk of a prostrated pine, smoking my pipe, in good 
health and good cheer. 

Thence across the Sabine in a ferryboat. Logan’s Port is a 
little trading place, situated principally on the eastern side of 
the Sabine river in the Parish of De Soto. It is on hilly and 
uneven ground. March forward six miles in the direction of 
Mansfield and camp on a small elevation of land near a little 
creek. Help prepare supper of biscuits — fried port — fried 
beef steakes and fried bacon. Write a letter to my lady friend, 
Miss Ella Loftin. This day has been clear and cool. 

Spread my pallet by a little pine and sleep. 


April Tuesday — 5 — 1864 
Sleep six hours — up at 4 — take breakfast of fried bacon — 
fried pork — biscuits and cornbread. Set forward on the march 


ere it is fairly light, in company with General Major and staff. 
Sharp and biting frost this morning. Move at half speed 

over a beautiful country — well populated — well cultivated to 

Mansfield — arrive here at 9 A. M. Meet Gens. Taylor,** Green 


*General John S. Marmaduke, C. S. A. (1833-87). 

General Sterling Price, C. 8. A. (1809-67). 

“General Richard Taylor, C. S. A. (1826-79), son of President Zachary 
Taylor. 
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& other high officers. News:— Yankee front near Pleasant Hill — 
infantry forces of the enemy crossing red river and marching 
towards Shreveport on the other side. Taylor’s army near this 
place. This is the first time that I have seen Gen. Taylor. He 
is a small man — dark complexion — dark hair and eyes — 
plain in dress and in his manner in all respects. If he is not a 
good general, I am sure he has the good of his country at heart. 


Remain two hours at Gen Taylor’s tent — thence to Gen Green’s 
Head Quarters — remain an hour — our train arrives, and we 
encamp on a grassplot in the beautiful and handsome town of 
Mansfield — I do various sewing on of buttons and mending of 
my clothes. Take dinner at 3, P. M. of boiled bacon — boiled 
pork and cornbread. I ride one mile with orders for Baylor’s and 
Lane’s Regiments — double the distance to camps — take other 
order to Lane’s Regiment one mile distant — back to camps — 


take orders again to Lane’s regiment, now three miles distant — 
double the distance to camps — supper of fried bacon & corn- 
bread. All the forces in my knowledge are now in motion for 
the Yankee front. The Yankees are said to be in large force — 
fifteen regiments of cavalry, and twenty thousand infantry. I 
saw about fifty two pieces of our artillery today, all moving 
towards the enemy. [t is my conviction that we fight the enemy 
right away, though I do not really know it; for a private or an 
inferior officer never knows positively anything of what is going 
to be done. The council of war is kept secret among the higher 
officers of the army. From causes, however, there must be effects. 
Talor’s army has been retreating for some time since, and now 
all things are in motion for the enemy's front. This day has 
been fair and cool for the time of year. At 9, I spread my pallet 


under the shadow of a little pine and lie down for soft sleep. 


I 


Ego major hoc domo. 


April Wednesday — 6 —1864 


Sleep seven hours — up at daylight — take orders to Col. 
Madison, one mile distant —- return to camps — breakfast of bis- 
cuits — fried bacon — fried slapjacks and fried pork. Read 
several chapters in the revolution of the United States — read 


some chapters in the Autobiography of Lola Montez. 
It is now nine A. M. and we are all packed up in readiness to 
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march at any moment. Read Lola Montez for two hours — to 
the post office — to camps. All our cavalry forces seem to be 
moving down— Yankees near Pleasant Hill. All our infantry 


forces a little above this place. At high twelve, we move down 
the road towards the Yankee front — thence through the fogs of 
dust eight miles and camp upon a beautiful running branch. Help 
prepare dinner of fried bacon, fried beef steakes and corn bread 
— biscuits and fritters — now 4 o’clock. Do various camp 
duties — night approaches — pass the time as usual by sitting 
around a little camp fire until 9, when I am sent with a dispatch 
to Gen. Green at Mansfield. 

So thence towards Mansfield, through the thick darkness of this 


lonesome night — arrive at Gen. Green’s Head Quarters — de- 
liver my papers — double the distance to camps, which more 


than finishes the day, by one hour. 

This day has been partly clear and partly cloudy. The enemy 
seem to be loth to move up any farther. A force of the enemy 
are said to be gone up Red River on the opposite side from us, 


to co-operate at Shreveport. 


April Thursday — 7 — 1864 

Lie down at one, A. M. and sleep four hours — rise up at day- 
light, when we have orders to march. Nothing is cooked for 
breakfast. March four miles down the road, and call! a halt with 
the train. General Major and all the cavalry move forward. 
enemy advancing. 


yf biscuits — fritters and fried bacon, 


Help prepare breakfast 
when I set out to join General Major — thence five miles, the 
General has some of his forces drawn up in line of battle. 

Sharp skirmishing between our pickets and those of the enemy 
about Pleasant Hill. One Brigade of our cavalry is near Pleasant 
Hill, and one here, which is about eight miles above. 


Mal 
ajo 


General r is commanding the division. The enemy have 
engaged our brigade below. This brigade is ordered to move down 
— so we move forward as fast as possible. Heavy cavalry fight- 
ing below. We meet many ambulances with the wounded. 

Our brigade have repulsed the enemy, with heavy loss to them 
and considerable to us. About one hundred men killed wounded 
and missing in our brigade. The fight still continues by skirmish. 
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I am detailed to go back and bring up the Ammunition waggons, 
— so thence at full speed for six miles,— order the waggons — 
return at full speed. 

General Major orders his division to fall back five miles on 
account of water, after having driven the enemy back two miles. 
Our brigade, Col. W. P. Lane commanding, have fought and de- 
feated the enemy today with spartan courage. I suppose, from 
what I can see, that our loss is about a hundred,killed, wounded 
and missing — Yankee loss two hundred. Gen. Major, like 
Caesar, duxit acies cujus ad proximum collum, at the foot of 
which there is a running branch of water. A steam mill is here 
and a small farm, a dwelling &. Gen. Major draws up his forces 
here in line of battle, his Brigade on the left and Green’s Brigade 
on the right, the Valverde Battery** in the centre — two regi- 
ments, I believe skirmishing with the enemy below. The skir- 
mishers are already in hearing — heavy skirmishing too. 

Our skirmishers fight a retreating fight with them, and bring 
them slowly on. Our skirmishers arrive, several wounded, and 
two or three killed. Valverde battery opens upon the enemy. 
They halt and bring forward a section of a battery and open 
upon us. Two men wounded in that battery. 

After a fierce cannonade of one hour, the enemy undertake to 
cross the branch, and do advance across in front of our right 
wing, when that brigade, dismounted, pours such a deadly fire into 
them, that they are forced to fall back, and the Valverde dealing 
grape and canister to them. They cross a second time, but are 
again handsomely repulsed, when night shuts down its sable wings 
and the bloody strife ceases. A Yank Lieut. of staff ran into our 
lines near Gens Green, Bee** and Major, and was made prisoner. 
This Lieut is so drunk he can scarcely ride — has a canteen of 
whiskey — treats of course. This prisoner is delivered into my 
charge and I march him up the road toward Mansfield to our 
train, where we stop for the night. We have taken nine prisoners 
today. There has been constant fighting from eight o’clock this 


“Captured by Green’s Brigade from Union forces near Fort Craig, Feb. 
21, 1862, and named for the “green glen” nearby. (Wooten, op. cit., II, 
698-9. ) 

*®General Hamilton P. Bee, C. S. A., son of Barnard Bee of Texas Revo- 
lutionary days, and brother of Gen. Barnard Bee, C. 8. A., who fell at 

aary f ’ 
the first Manassas. 
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morning until dark tonight. Yankee loss about two hundred and 
twenty five killed wound and taken prisoners; our loss about 
one hundred, killed wounded and missing. We have given away 
five miles, but it was on account of water. This day has been 
cloudy and rainy, occasional showers of rain all the day. Supper 
of biscuits — slapjacks, and fried bacon. It rains. I sit upon 
a log with my oil blanket around me guarding the snoring pris- 
oner, on whom it pours rain, but he being drunk is not so con- 
scious of it. 

Low twelve and the end of this day comes and I am with pistol 


in hand guarding the prisoner. 


April Friday — 8 — 1864 

At the beginning of this day, I am sitting upon the rotten 
trunk of an old log, guarding Lt. George Stone, a prisoner from 
the Yankee army. The pattering rain has ceased, and the silver 
stars begin to show themselves. 

During this disagreeable night the enemy bivouac upon one 
side upon one side of a branch, and our forces upon the other. 
At 2, A. M. I lie down and sleep two hours — am aroused with 
orders to move up the road. Our forces are falling back from the 
mill and branch, where we were fighting yesterday. We move up 
the road two miles with the train before day, where we halt and 
prepare breakfast of biscuits, fritters and fried bacon. This done, 


I set out towards Mansfield with the prisoner — arrive there at 
9 A. M. — deliver him to the Provost Marshall — take a receipt 
— turn and march back towards the command. Walkers Army 
of infantry is marching down — meet my friend and acquaint- 
ance, the dashing Col. Taylor,** Col 17th Texas — glad to meet 
him — see various others of my friends and acqauintances in this 


army, among whom is the fancy Capt. W. F. Thompson of the 
17th Texas, and a disciple of Aesculapius, in the person of the 
distinguished Dr. Fowler,*® of Mt. Vernon, Texas, surgeon of the 


#77, 8. Adjutant General’s Office to Rebecca W. Smith, May 10, 1930: 
The records show that James R. Taylor, Co. B, 17th. Texas Cavalry, C. 
S. A., enlisted February 15, 1862, at Larissa. Appointed Captain March 
15, 1862. Promoted Colonel of the regt., May 22, 1862, to take rank 
April 16, 1862.” 

*Probably W. S. Fowler, Assistant Surgeon, 14th Texas Volunteer In- 
fantry (Walker’s Division). (Blessington, op. cit., 53.) 
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— Texas. General Walkers*® men are in fine condition for fight- 
ing, and will no doubt have a showing on this very day. Meet 
our trains all moving back towards Mansfield. Yankees advanc- 
ing in large force. Skirmishing commenced early this morning, 
upon the yestarday’s battle field. Our forces were all drawn of 
during the previous ight, but that was done for a purpose. Two 
miles below Mansfield, Walker’s infantry forces and those of Gen- 
eral Muton, are forming the line of battle, by the immediate 
supervision of Major General Taylor. The two divisions of Cav- 
alry are all falling back to this place, except two regiments of 
skirmishers. 

The Major Generals and the Brigadier Generals are diligently 
surveying and marking the ground for a general engagement with 
the enemy. 

General Walker’s division of the army is placed along the fence 
of a large ploughed farm, on the right of the road. General 
Polenac’s** Division on the left. Gen. Bee’s Cavalry is placed on 
the right by the flank. Gen. Green’s is placed on the left by the 
flank. Gen. Major on the extreme left by the flank. 

The skirmishing is warm and is now near. The battle ground 


marked out is several farms connected under*®* one fence, — some 
of the land ploughed — some fallow, and some woodland; with 


many crossfences, and a lane running through the whole. The 
whole fencing and woodland comprises perhaps four thousand 
acres. The skirmishing on this ground commences about eleven 
o'clock. Our skirmishers gave back gradually, so as to draw them 
as far as possible into the lane, whereby we may attack their 
right flank. They advance considerably in the lane with a cav- 
alry force, and are discovering the position of our left; a large 
number of skirmishers make a demonstration towards that point, 
on left, when skirmishers are detailed from our left, and a sharp 
encournter ensues, in which the enemy are driven back, and thirty 


“Major-General John G. Walker, C. S. A. 

*Bragadier-General Camille J. Polignac, C. S. A., a Frenchman by 
birth, who succeeded to General Mouton’s command after the death of 
the latter at the battle of Pleasant Hill. 

*“Here the diarist sketches a map of the battlefield which does not differ 
essentially from the official map, “Attack on Advance Guard at Sabine 
Cross-Roads, April 8, 1864,” Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series 
I, Vol. XXXIV, Part 1, 227. Medford is more detailed for the Confeder- 
ate positions, but has no knowledge of the Federal forces. 
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or forty prisoners are taken. The enemy’s whole army corps have 
now pretty well arrived, and skirmishers are seen from them in 
nearly all parts of the ground, and promptly met by our skirmish- 
ers. They open a battery upon us, and then a second battery. 
Our skirmishers charge and take three pieces of their battery. 

Skirmishing between both cavalry and infantry continues warm, 
and the regular play of a section of artillery on each side. We 
continue to take companies and parts of companies of prisoners. 
About 4 o’clock, an order is given to make a general attack upon 
the enemy. I am with general Major and staff today, who is con- 
stantly riding on every part of the ground on the left wing of our 
army, which affords a very good view of the engagement, in as 
much as the enemy have been endeavoring all the day to turn our 
left. About the time the general engagement takes place, I notice 
that our skirmishers charge the enemy, who discharge such a vol- 
ley that they fall back in confusion, where they are reinforced by 
the whole line, and charge the enemy, who fall back from behind 
the fence into the piney. It was desired that the enemy should 
attack us as they did yesterday; which would have been greatly to 
our advantage, we being situated, like the Yankees, behind a fence 
and in the brush. But it has grown late in the day, and they 
will fight only by skirmish. As they have directed the greater 
number of their skirmishes towards our left wing, the greater 
portion of Gen. Walker’s army is moved around on the left. The 
Yankees have much the advantage of us, by being situated in the 
timber and the fence, and behind any little temporary breastwork 
they may throw up. There are at least twenty thousand yankees 
and about thirty six pieces of artillery. Of our army there must 
be about fourteen or fifteen thousand, and twenty four pieces of 
artiller. 

Yankees have about four thousand cavalry, and we have about 
seven thousand. Nearly all of our cavalry is dismounted and fight 
afoot. At or a little after four o’clock the signal for a general 
engagement in given. Brigade after brigade of the infantry is 
put in. The strife begins to be serious. Artillery handsomely 
playing on both sides. The elements begin to fry with the pass- 
ing of balls. Capt. Ogden’s horse is shot, who is on general 
Major’s staff. General Major gives his division orders the charge 
the enemy. I heard him tell one of his brigade commanders, “to 
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engage the enemy by a charge, to fight them on all parts of the 
ground and give them hell;” and sent like orders to the other 
brigade. General Taylor is in command of all the forces and is, 
in person, upon the battle field. His saddle is shot by one of 
the enemy’s balls. The ball is now fully open, and all hands are 
engaged. 

Our commanding officers are all upon the field and every man 
in his place. The strife of this battle is terrible. Many of our 
men are falling. The whole heavens are replete with destructive 
missiles. There is not a safe place anywhere upon this battle- 
field. The enemy stubborn — seem to move but little. At length 
they give way and our forces drive them back with great slaughter. 

Our force covers their front and nearly all their left flank, 
so that they get in great confusion and run in disorder, making 
“Bull Run” time. Just before night Major General Muton,*® com- 
manding a division of infantry is slain, receiving five mortal 
wounds. Our army pursues that of the enemy five miles, deal- 
ing death to them at every step. In this pursuit no tongue, or 
pen can express the excitement — the joy of our men and officers. 
The undergrowth is all run over, without any knowledge of its 
being an obstacle. 

I have read in the old English law, of the “hue and ery.” Here 
is a better example of it. This is hue and cry, ne plus ultra. 
The enemy is in such confusion and panic, that they throw down 
their arms, knapsacks, blankets and other accouterments. We 


soon come upon their train left in the road — some of the mules 
cut out — come upon their artillery, left by them unspiked. We 
capture some thirty two pieces of artillery — capture all their 


ambulances with their wounded in them. We capture the notori- 
ous Nim’s*® Battery, horses waggons and all. I have seen it fre- 
quently in the yankee papers, that this battery has been in thirty 
battles and never been hunt — that whenever it spoke, rebels 
quaked. What can that filthy negro equal of an editor of the 
Nachitoches Union say now? 

Having pursued the enemy to a branch about three miles from 
where the action began, and where there was a good position for 


*®Major-General Alfred Mouton, C. S. A. 

“Massachusetts Light Artillery, 2nd Battery (B), Capt. Ormand F. 
Nims. For Nims’ report of the loss of his guns, Records of the War of 
the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XXXIV, Part 1, 462-3. 
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them, they had a reserve or a reinforcement of two brigades. 
Here they checked the advance of our men; who were not alto- 
gether, nor in good order of battle. But here we soon got into 
line of battle and routed them again, many of our brave men, 
however, falling. 

Here the gallant Col. Taylor, Col. of the 17th Tex, fell, bravely 
leading his men against the enemy. A truer patriot, and a man 
of truer spartan courage has yet to be born. It is a pity, a man 
so gallant — so young and so full of promise. 

I'll build him a little monument*! here. Oh! it grieves me to 
think of his fall. 

He was once a college mate to me, and was afterwards pupil to 
me, the tutor.’ The Col. and Lieut. Col. have both fallen from 
this regiment — the major absent, Capt. W. F. Thompson leads 
the regiment onward. 

The Yankees are completely defeated and routed, and darkness 
stops our pursuit after the flying foe. 

This two days that there has been constant fighting from day- 
light until dark. Our forces all halt when dark overtakes them. 
The enemy pickets and those of ours are in speaking distance of 
each other. We have the honor of being the victors, but this 
victory has been dearly bought. We have lost many a noble brave 
today. 

We have captured one hundred and sixty of the enemy’s wag- 
gons and teams, heavily laden with commissary stores; ordnance 


stores, officers baggage &e — twenty five or thirty ambulances, 
full of their wounded — three or four batteries with all of their 
equipment — five or six thousand stand of arms — several stands 
of colors, — blankets — knapsacks — haversack — hats, caps 


strewn promiscuously for five miles. 

Yankee loss 500 killed dead, 800 wounded, and 2000 taken 
prisoners. Our loss 350 killed, 600 wounded, and none taken 
prisoners that I know of. After all the strife has ceased, I set 
out for our camps above mansfield — the roads choked with the 


“The sketch of the monument, a pointed shaft, is omitted in this pub- 
lication. It is inscribed: In memory of Col. James R. Taylor, Col 
of the 17th Texas Hic jacet in pace. 

“aAt Larissa College, Cherokee County, from which Medford graduated 
in 1859. (Mrs. L. W. Robinson to Rebecca W. Smith, May 23, 1930.) 
James R. Taylor enlisted in the C. S. A. at Larissa. 
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captured trains and artillery and the men moving them up. 
Crowd after crowd of prisoners are passing. The vault of heaven 
is rent, with the shouts of the victors; but occasionally there is 
that which is not so pleasant — the cries of the wounded. On 
every side of the road lie the dead and dying. Thence to Mans- 
field — thence one mile to camps. Supper of fried bacon and 
biscuits. This day has been fair and cool, remarkably suited to 
the dreadful catastrophe, that has taken place today. It grieves 
me, when I reflect upon the fall of so many of our brave men. 
It is woeful, that the honest yoemanry of our country should be 
so ruthlessly cut down, by the insolent, and foul hands of so de- 
graded a crew, as the negro equalizing abolitionists of the north. 
We are fighting for our property and our homes; they, for the 
flimsy and abstract idea that a negro is equal to an Anglo 
American. 

It is now now twelve, and time for repose. Make down my 
blankets upon the ground, and sleep. 


April Saturday — 9 — 1864 

Sleep four hours — up early — breakfast of biscuits — coffee 
and fried bacon. 

Saddle up my horse and go down to Mansfield. Every vacant 
house — church — public house, college building,** is full of the 
wounded from yestardays fight. Many, very many of whom are 
Yankees. Mansfield crowded, the streets full of prisoners, some 
of whom are going at large without any guard. 

Thence down the road to join Gen. Major, who slept on the 
battle field last night. The skirmishing commences this morning 
as soon as light dawns upon the combatants. Yankees getting 
away as fast as possible. Thence through the battlefield, where 
the dead are lying as they were killed. The infirmry corps are 
not yet done taking upon the wounded. The slain horses and 
men are to be seen every where, over an area of at least nine 
square miles. Hundreds of negroes and straggling soldiers are 
plundering the battle field — robbing the pockets of the dead 
and stripping them of their best clothing. 

Thence down the road towards pleasant Hill — meet companies 
of sextons, making preparation to bury the dead. Here a dead 


“Louisiana Female College. 
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negro in the road, in Yankee Uniform, over whom a hundred 
waggons have rolled. He is mangled until he has scarcely any 
resemblance of the human shape. Meet time and again with 
quantities of prisoners going up who have been taken this morning. 
We have taken in these fights, a great number of the Zouave 
troops, so peculiar in their dress. 

Thence to the front, where the Yankees have reinforced, and 
taken a stand near Pleasant Hill. Up to this place they have 
continued their flight, scattering their things, and burning their 
waggons. The ground which they have chose to stand upon, is 
of much advantage to them. It is an old thrown out farm of 
about four hundred acres, bordered on all sides by thick woods, 
the field is in some places slightly overgrown with pine bushes; 
the greater portion of the ground lies in a cove or valley, and is 
approached from our side from a high hill thickly overgrown with 
heavy timber. Light skirmishes have continued here now for 
three hours. 

The enemy is situated in the margin of this old field, concealed 
in the brush, in ravines and behind chunks and logs.*? The skir- 
mishing is continued by cavalry until about five o’clock P.M. 
The position of the enemy is not certainly known. Our infantry 
forces all arrive, but are not formed in line of battle. We are re- 
inforced by a division of Price’s army. 

In going to Pleasant Hill, there are two roads, that lead there. 
General Price’s division is ordered to take the right hand and 
attack the enemy’s left flank. 

Our whole division of Cavalry is to charge the enemy, and 
Walker’s and Mouton’s Divisions not to be brought unless needed. 
At 5, P.M the Valverde Battery opens upon the enemy with a 
telling effect. The enemy opens upon us, and good shooting. 

The Artillery fight continues with great heat, until finally the 
enemy’s batteries cease firing, but with loss to the Valverde Bat- 
tery — four men killed, several wounded, and six horses killed. 

All our cavalry forces are ordered to make a simultaneous 
charge. They charge the main body of the infantry protectected 
by a thick brush; and are repulsed, with some loss. The cavalry 

“Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XXXIV, Part 1, 
230, map of “Battle of Pleasant Hill, Position No. 1, 5 P. M., April 9, 


1864.” A sketch map in the diary is omitted. Medford places Polignac’s 
Division in a slightly different position; otherwi:e the maps correspond. 
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are ordered to fall back to a wood, dismount and fight as infantry. 
All the infantry forces are brought in on double quick, and en- 
gage the enemy as soon as they come. 

Price’s Division is ordered to engage the enemy’s flank. So 
the show is now fully open, and all the forces on both sides, fully 
employed. The enemy are supposed to be twenty five thousand 
strong. We, with the reinforcement we have gotten today, are, 
at least eighteen thousand strong. This terrible strife continues 
for one hour, without the scale’s being turned. At last the nod- 
ding beam, tells in our favor, and the enemy gives asay a little, 
but continues his line of battle and fight with great fury. I never 
have in my rounds in this( Major Gen. Walker slightly wounded) 
war witnessed such a desperate clash of arms as is taking place here. 
The dead and wounded lie thick — all parts of the field. At dark 
our forces are drawn off, having driven the enemy about a half 
a mile in some places. All our forces fall back, some distance 
for water. General Bee had his horse shot from under him — 
General Major has his horse shot and was smartly hurt by the 
fall. General Walker slightly wounded. 

I saw a horse wounded in General Taylor’s Staff. The loss on 
both sides has been great. After all the forces have been with- 
drawn from the field — eleven o’clock, the different generals and 
staff depart also. Capt. Winston, the Inspector general, of Gen. 
Major, and I set out through the thick darkness of this sad night 
and go thence towards Mansfield, twelve miles — camp with Capt. 
McMan’s Battery. This march through the heavy darkness of a 
smoky night has been extremely difficult, besides the road has 
been glutted with cavalry, infantry, batteries, and the ambulances 
with the wounded men; all falling back for camping places and 
water. Indeed, it is a continued camp from this place, twelve 
miles from the battle ground, to the battle ground. Every house 


is full of the wounded. 

Have passed camp after camp of prisoners, taken in the fight 
this evening. I do feel so heavy at heart tonight; my pensive 
soul is heavy and my eyes weep, fearing that our loss is greater 
than that of the enemy. This fierce encounter has been dreadful 
on both sides. I wish I knew the true state of the affair. It is 
low twelve, and so ends this eventful day. 
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April Sunday — 10 — 1864 

At the beginning of this day, low twelve, I am ten miles below 
Mansfield, with Capt. McMan, than whom a cleverer gentleman 
never lived. At 2 A.M. take supper of bacon and flower light 
bread. Lie down before the fire with two blankets and sleep two 


hours — up before day — take breakfast — move forward towards 
Mansfield. Weather cool — frost this morning. Pass over the 
battlefield — sextons not done burying the dead yet. All our 


dead are buried, and the enemy’s dead are now being buried the 
third day from the fight. 

Thence to Mansfield — thence one mile to camps — dinner of 
fried bacon, corn bread and biscuits. Lie down and sleep three 
hours — up and hunt my horse, but fail to find him — return to 
camps — supper of fried bacon and biscuits. Go out again, in 
search for my wayward horse — search and search again, but fail 
to find him. This troubles me, I must find him tomorrow. The 
loss of the enemy on yestarday, as nearly as I can ascertain was 
about four hundred killed — seven hundred wounded, and one 
thousand six hundred taken prisoners. 

Our loss, about three hundred killed and six hundred wounded, 
and four hundred taken prisoners. The Yankee loss in all this 
fighting has been between five and six thousand at the very least 
in killed wounded and prisoners. It is costing Banks dear to 
remain here in this country sixty days. It is said that there is 
a stipulation between Banks and the Yankee speculators of N. O.; 
that Banks is to receive a million of dollars to go to Shreveport 
and remain sixty days until the cotton and sugar can be hauled 


away. At 9 sleep. 


April Monday — 11 — 1864 

Sleep eight hours — up and search for my horse — fail to find 
him — to camps. Some one must have stollen him. Mr. Mose- 
ley’s horse is gone also. Take breakfast of flower bread — fried 
bacon & fritters. Search creation over for my horse — can’t find 
him — high twelve dinner of corn bread, beef steakes and fried 
bacon. All stragglers and trains of the cavalry are ordered to 
move from Mansfield towards Nachitoches. Gen. Walker’s divi- 
sion and Churchhill’s are marched above mansfield. The enemy 
have all fled from Pleasant Hill towards Nachitoches, Major Gen. 
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Green in pursuit with all his cavalry forces. The Yankees burn 
every bridge, and cut trees across the road to impede our progress. 
Our cavalry take prisoners, stragglers and deserters as they pur- 
sue. I get permission to look after my horse, for two days. Set 
out from Mansfield and travel towards Logan’s port eight miles — 
make a right angle to the right — trav three miles to the middle 
Shreveport road, over a poor piny country — take the right hand 
end of this road and go ten miles, when it is night, and I eall at 
a house for the night. Supper of cornbread, fried bacon — grits 
or hominy, molasses and mock coffee. This day has been warm 
and rather cloudy. Having been in constant motion all this day, 
I am very tired. That wayward horse, I wish I had him. This 
is the second horse I have lost in the army both of which cost me 
dear. I lie down early to sleep and upon a feather bed, for the 
first time since I left Dr. Douglas’ hotel at Canton, Texas. Oh! 
so soft, so pleasant. Shall I ever awake ? 


April Tuesday — 12 — 1864 

Sleep nine hours, up and take breakfast of fried bacon — corn 
bread and mock coffee. Saddle up my borrowed borse and ask 
the gentleman my bill, who, clever fellow that he is, charges me 
nought. Go forward to mansfield — thence towards Nachitoches 
— thence twenty miles to the battle ground near Pleasant hill. 
The dead are not all burried here yet. In riding over the battle 
field I see a great quanty of dead men piled up in the head of a 
deep hollow and brush only thrown over them. Whatever officer 
is in charge of this ought to be cashiered. Thence through 
Pleasant Hill, a small village. Every house is full of wounded 
Yankees, many of whom are dead. Thence one mile to a spring 
and camp ground, where citizens have once held their camp meet- 
ings — many sheds have been erected here, and well adapted to 
the camping of soldiers. Here I find our train camped and it is 
late in the evening, so I encamp. Our Division of cavalry has 
gone to red River to attack the transports and that is now de- 
scending the river rapidly, since the defeat of their land forces. 
Heavy cannonading in that direction this evening. Generals 
Major and Green, will destroy all their water craft as they pass 
down Red river. Several of these sheds are full of wounded 


Yankees, lying on the cold ground, who have been left by the 
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fugitive Yankees. Some are all the time dying. Only one Physi- 
cian and one sound Yankee to wait upon one hundred of these 
wounded men. Help prepare supper of biscuits — fried bacon 
and coffee. 

Heavy cannonading in the direction of red river, which is 
eighteen miles distant. All of our division of cavalry is there. 
General Bee’s division has gone down towards Nachitoches, to 
which place the panic stricken and cowardly Yankees have pre- 
cipitately fled under shelter of their gunboat fleet. 

General Walker’s division of the army is above Mansfield, and 
I understand has orders to march to Shreveport — Churchhill also 
Polenack’s division of the army remains down here. Parsons** 
srigade of the cavalry arrive here today, all fresh and full of 
vigor. 

This day has been clear and cool. Lie down to sleep at 9. 


April, Wednesday — 13th 1864 

Sleep seven hours — up — help prepare breakfast of flower 
bread and fried bacon. News. Our cavalry was fighting late 
yestarday evening with the gun boats and transports on Red 
river. It was believed that the Yankees would be compelled to 
surrender. 

I am sorry that I cannot be present to share a part of the 
burden, and witness every thing that transpires. Our men come 
with ambulances and take away the wounded Yankees. Now I 
have no horse, and am compelled to remain with the train, “the 
cowardly train” as the poets say. News:— On yestarday evening, 
while he was gallantly leading his men in a charge upon the 
Yankee gunboats and transports, general Green was killed, by a 
grape shot from the enemy’s guns. This is sad indeed. There 
is no estimate as to his worth to our country. He was the vic- 
torious hero of at least fifty hard fought battles. Major General 
Green was one of the surviving heroes of Sanjacinto. He was 
one of the first to enlist in this war — was at first Col. of a regi- 
ment and rose to the rank of Major general, and had command 
of all the cavalry forces of this department. A braver man than 
General Green, has yet to be born of woman. Indeed too brave. 
There was nothing that he would not undertake. I have been 


“Brigadier-General Mosby M. Parsons, C. S. A. 
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out with him now for about one year, and I have never known 
him fail to fight the enemy; it mattering not how large the force 
of the enemy and how diminutive his own force. He would fight 
them on every inch of the ground. When he was forced to re- 
treat, it was always done slowly, in good order, and fighting all 
the time with his face to the foe. He never waited for the enemy 
to come to him. He always went to them. He was a terror to 
Yankees, and to their artillery. The enemy have learned how to 
be cautious with their batteries; for it mattered not how heavy 
they were firing, Gen. Green would go to them and take them 
out of their hands. 

Our Country has certainly lost the best cavalry field officer on 
this side the river. This dreadful casualty has thrown a sad 
gloom over our otherwise elated army. Gen Green’s remains pass 
today en route for Austin, Texas. What I have said of Major 
General Green, I intended as no eulogy, because I feel myself 

[Sketch of pointed shaft, inscribed: Pax ad cujus cineres. 
In Memory of Major General Thomas Green. | 
entirely unable to write the eulogy of so great a man, and be- 
sides, if I were able, I could not do so in the short limits of a 
diary. General Green fought the Yankee Gunboats the 12th of 
April 1863, at camp Bisland on the Teche, and on the 12th April 
1564, was killed in a fight against a gunboat. In this fight, the 
fight a little above yestarday morning, we had about thirty men 
killed and wounded. Gen Green was the only man killed of his 
old brigade. The two Yankee Transports, were very much dam- 
aged, our men killed and wounding many aboard. They stopped 
some distance below and burried fourteen men. The enemy pour- 
ing such heavy quantities of grape shot upon our men, they were 
obliged to withdraw. 

The cavalry have now been ordered to join General Bee, before 
Grandecore and Nachitoches. 

Dinner of flower bread and fried bacon — read various read- 
ing matter. I have heard no news from Texas in a long time. 
My correspondence in all broken off, and I get no letters. How 
I would like to get a letter from somebody. 

The Yankees, who started to Shreveport by the river have all 


passed down, and the whole federal force now seems to be at 
Grandecore with a fleet of Gunboats, and a place remarkably well 
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fortified by nature. I suppose we will not attack them there. 
We have not force enough at present to fight the Yankees — only 
about twelve thousand here now. Supper of flower bread and 
fried bacon. This day has been fair, in part, no cloudy, and 


threatens rain. 


April Thursday — 13 — 1864 

It rained a little during the night. I have slept seven hours. 
Help prepare breakfast of flower bread, fried bacon and coffee. 

I have learned that the capture of the Yankee train was greater 
than that which I wrote above. General Taylor’s report is two 
hundred and fifty waggons, and three thousand dollars in money. 
I have put the Yankee loss at about seven thousand, from what | 
could learn and from what I saw, and putting the loss at its 
minimum. It is the common report here, that the Yankee loss 
was ten or twelve thousand. General Ransom** of the Yankee 
army, was badly wounded in the knee. The Yankees lost several 
of their high officers. We have lost many valuable officers in this 
fight. Major General Mouton, the Sparten hero of the battle of 
Shiloh, who was promoted to a Major General for his chivalric 
courage, fell at Mansfield. I saw General Mouton, several times, 
on the battlefield during the day, and never did I see a man in 
better cheer. He was all the time in a glee of laughter, cheering 
his men and officers, telling them that our arms would be vic- 
torious today. General Mouton was, appearantly about forty five 
years of age, a very large man and a fine looking man, with as 
good a countenance as a man ever wore. He lived in the state 
of Louisiana, near Vermillionville, a small town on Vermillion 
bayou, at the head of Vermillion Bay. I have been at his house 
many a time, and remember well, last fall, as the Yankees ad- 
vanced from Berwick’s Bay, that I fought them all along, through 
General Mouton’s plantation, and in his yard, and all about his 
premises. The enemy had, however, long before striped him of 
nearly every thing he had. He was a man of great wealth. The 
enemy have deprived him of all his wealth and have taken his 
life. General Mouton need not have been killed when he was; 
but he unnecessarily exposed himself in the lines where his men 


“Brigadier-General Thomas Edward Greenfield Ransom, U. S. A. 
(1834-64), afterwards breveted major-general. 
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were fighting, and was no doubt singled out as an officer by the 
enemy, having fallen dead from his horse with five mortal wounds. 
The death of General Mouton is lamented by all the army, and 
more by the soldiers, and officers who were well acquainted with 
him. 

[Sketch of pointed shaft, inscribed: In memory of Major 
General Mouton. In coelo quies.] 
General Polenack, the senior Brigadier General of General 
Mouton’s division, now takes command of that division. General 
Polenack is a man of warranted abilities, is orignially from 
France, and a lineal descendant of Louis the XIV. From Col. 
Taylors regiment of Gen. Polenack’s Brigade, Col Taylor himself 
fell the Lieut Col. of the same regiment and the senior captain. 
Col. Lane was wounded at Mansfild while gallantly leading his 
regiment in a charge. Lieut Augustus Durham of Lane’s regi- 
ment was mortally wounded, now dead. He was my particular 
friend and acquaintance. He was a brave man, and I loved him 
much. 

[Sketch of pointed shaft, inscribed: In memory of It. 
Augustus Durham. In perpetuam rel memorian. | 
It is a pitty that such a noble young man should be cut down 
in the bloom of his youth. He died, nobly battling for the re- 
demption of his bleeding country. Capt. Webb,of Lane’s regi- 
ment was mortally wounded, and has since died, and a great 
many of our regiment killed and wounded, but the report of the 
names I have not yet seen. Dinner of bread and fried bacon. 
The enemy are yet in Grandecore, under shelter of their gunboats, 
our cavalry watching their movements. It is now late in the 
evening, and I find myself sitting at the root of a beautiful beech 
tree, on the ground, and have been sitting here for the last five 
hours — have written these somewhat erroneous accounts of the 
battles, that have taken place recently. I have given however 
the best account I could, in a hasty manner. Help prepare sup- 
per of flower bread and fried bacon. 

Mr. Moseley arrives from the front — no important news. I 
am ordered to get a horse and report to General Major. 

Our cavalry has run the enemy’s pickets into Grandecore. Well 


I must try to be ready by morning to go and join the command. 
I would much rather be there than at any other place. This day 
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has been warm and cloudy. General Polenack’s division of the 
army has moved down to pleasant Hill. 

I spread my blankets down at the root of a very tall pine, and 
on whose trunk is many a scale, and whose even green top almost 
dallies with the heavens; and here lie down for sleep at 10 P.M. 
April Friday — 14 — 1864 

Sleep six hours — up — help prepare breakfast — flower bread 
and fried bacon. Set out towards Grandecore — travel thence 
through a hilly country, rather poor, consisting of places of an- 
cient settlement — old fallow fields, on which is not a vestige 
of the marks of human hands except the old ridges thrown up by 
the plough. Thence fourteen miles and stop at the residence of 
Mr. Bailes, an acquaintance. The old gentleman not at home — 
meet young George Bailes, who attended my school in Canton 
Texas. Oh! I am so glad to meet George. He is one of the best 
young men, that I have ever been acquainted with. I love him 
with a force more than it is common for me to love men. He is 
now a parolled prisoner. Remain here two hours — take dinner 
of flower bread — cornbread — boiled ham and sallad — molasses 
and mock coffee — set forward towards Grandecore — thence 
through a poor hilly unsettled country — arrive at Gen. Major’s 
Head Quarters late in the evening having travelled thirty miles. 
Some little skirmish fighting today between the cavalry forces. 
The enemy’s pickets near Grandecore. The enemy has evacuated 
Nachitoches. Our men were in Nachitoches today. 

[ go to a comissary, and after many efforts, draw some rations 
for General Major’s Headquarters. Draw rations of raw bacon 
and hard bread. Our waggons being above, we have nothing to 
cook in; so take supper of hard bread and broiled bacon. This 
however is no novelty with us, for we lived in this manner nearly 
all of last summer. 

The day has been clear and remarkably cool. General Bee is 
in command of the cavalry forces since the death of General 
Green. I am sorry he is in command too, for I do not believe that 
General Bee has the ingenuity or the military skill to effect any- 
thing against the enemy.*® Brig. Gen. Major surpasses him in 

“Compare General Richard Taylor’s unfavorable comments on General 
Bee’s mistakes in strategy, Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series I, 
Vol. XXXIV, Part 1, 580-1. 
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every particular, and all of the characteristics incident to a mili- 
tary man. It is a pitty that rank should supercede knowledge, 
experience and known abilities. 

This is the finis of the 48th number of my diaries, which I 
commenced in the year 1854. I keep these diaries not because I 
think my life in any way remarkable, but because it costs me but 
little time — is good for reference — is a good exercise for one 
in his idle moments, and many things are transpiring in these 
eventful days which are worthy of note. 


H. C. Medford 
Near Grandecore in the piny woods, state of Louisiana. 
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JOURNAL OF A TRIP THROUGH TEXAS AND NORTH- 
ERN MEXICO IN 1846-1847 


bel 
Wituram A. McCuintrock 
Corpus Christi, 28th Oct. 


Last night I was introduced at Capt Stevansons to Capt Grey, 
Comandant of the Co. of Texan rangers stationed near this town. 
Grey is a fair specimen of the ranger, at all times ready to engage 
[in] a fight, fora[y], amour, dance, or drinking bout. Here also, 
[ became acquainted withe several other citizens. Among them 
young Sayre and Hord. The two latter start tomorrow for Montera, 
via Carmargo. They and Stevenson, insist that I remain and go 
with them. Although, I cannot but feel that I am tresspassing on 
the generous hospitality of the latter, I have concluded to do so. 
Myself and horse, by having a days rest and good cheer, will be 
better able to stand the trip. 

Evening, Stevenson and I have just returned from shooting 
ducks, on “the falls’ above town. We had fine sport. Earth 
and water were covered with infinite numbers, of ducks, geese, 
cranes, and swans. At the fire of our pieces, they rose in such 
dense clouds, as for a time to darken the air. Tell Bob, I often 
thought of him, while the work of slaughter was going on, and 
imagined, how much he would have enjoyed it. We also got a fine 
string of mullets. At this sport too he would have been in his 
element. 

Lake Awahdoolse [Agua dulce] (water sweet) 29th. 


Left Corpus Christi this morning. Five in company, Sayer, 
Hord, Kelsoe, a Mexican guide, and myself. Sayer and Hord are 
attached to the ranger service, and are carrying dispaches to Gen. 
Taylor. Sayre is a Allabamian, a man of strong sense, a little 
supercillous, generous, rash, brave, and irritable, a “border” char- 
ecter would seek rather than avoid a brawl. Horde is a Vir- 
‘inian by birth, raised in Ky, and educated in Mississippi. He has 
a mind above mediocrity, and well disciplined, is on first acquant- 
ance distant and reserved. Is (if I have not mistaken him), cau- 
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tious, prudent, cool, and calculating, possesses much moral cour- 
age, sound principals, and an inflexible will, and purpose. A 
lawyer by profession. I have had but little opportunity of studing 
Kelsoe. He is a merchant of Corpus, has lived in Montera and 
Carmargo. His countenance and physiognomy are of the worst 
order. 1 would take him to be a man without honourable princi- 
pal, covetous, mis[e]rly, weak, insincere, suspicious, and cowardly. 
Conceit, cunning, and artifice, are in him substitutes for talents, 
energy, and courage. If I have done him injustice in this, I will 
recall it, or so much as is unjust. The Mexican, I take to be 
a good type of his race — a lazy, lousy, blanket generation of 
thieves and cut throats. 

We stoped for dinner at the Rangers camp, twelve miles from 
town. Their camp is in the open prairie, with not a bush that 
would afford shade or shelter. Tents are a convenience to which 
they are strangers. They seem to be wild frolicksome hospitable 
fellows, with plenty to eat and nothing to do. We camped on the 
margin of the beautiful lake above named. Cooked and eat our 
supper, put out our fire, and arrang’d our watch for the night. I 
being unwell took the first watch, the balance lay down to sleep. 
The sky was hazy, the wind blew in fitful gusts, and everything 
portended a storm. 


50th. A heavy mist falling this morning, the clouds were 
scudding over the ground, it was impossible to see a quarter of a 
mile a head. In heading around the lake we lost our course there 
was no road nor ever had been — the wind was constantly shifting, 
and it was impossible to find it. Our Mexican guide knew as little 
of the rout as I did, and less of the course. About 11 a. m. we 
struck Gen — Taylors trail, made last spring in his march to Mon- 
tera. About 1 p. m. struck the trail of the Tenn. Reg. 
At 3 struck the Ky. trail from San Patricia to Carmargo. 
During the evenings travel saw a number of broke down horses. 
One poor fellow had been down in the prairie which was burning — 
the fire had nearly surrounded him. We approached within a few 
feet. — After several efforts we got him up and ledd off to a place 
of safty. We saw large droves of mustangs. One of the herds 
must have contained five thousand. My companions computed the 
number at seven. It was one of the finest sights I’ve ever beheld, 


on our approach the straglers and sentinels on flanks and out posts, 
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retreated to the main body, wich almost as if by magic, formed on 
a high piece of ground, with all the precision, and regularity of 
a well trained troop of cavalry. Each band headed by its own 
leader. What was to me singular, and as I thought wise in their 
tactics, was that each band preserved an open space betwene it and 
that on the right and left, about equal to that occupide. This 
was in Mexican phrase “their wheeling distance.” When we 
had approached with[in] four hundred y’ds, the signal of ‘Bout 
face” and off, was given. I will not attempt to describe the scene, 
and its effects on me. For a distance of three miles they were in 
full view, tossing their proud necks, and flowing mains into the 
air; and coursing with the speed of the wind over their native 
prairie. Saw many herds of antelopes today. The latter are 
beautiful animals. Water scarce, found only in holes, which are 
stirred up daily by thousands of wild horses, and are at all times 
swarming with geese, ducks, and cranes, besides frogs and other 
reptiles innumerable. Made 40 or 45 miles today. Left the 
“trail 
about 8 o'clock at night. We dislodged the geese and tride the 


and traveled untill we found a small puddle of foul water 


water, it was composed of about three fourths of the essential 
sign”; the remaining 


ee 


fluid ; the other part, of goose and mustang 
ingredience I was unable by Star-light to analize, but, they were 
neither pleasant to sight or taste. We kindled no fire to night, we 
had eat our dinner and supper about 3 in the afternoon, and were 
now in the hart of the Comanche range. 

Met with no Indians today, and but two Mexicans, they were 
they said going to Corpus Christi trading. The country over 
wich we have passed since leaving the Bay is very level with only 
here and there a stunted netle or forlorne musquit tree, it might as 
well be destitute of timber. 


31st. Saddled up at light, and struck the Ky trail about eight 
A. M. rode 15 miles and stoped at a “water hole” and prepared 
our breakfast. Before reaching the water we passed through a 
thick grove of musquit, where in the densest part of the chaperel, 
Sayer and I had got a few hundred yards in advance. We were 
in close conversation. On looking up, I saw at some distance ahead 
on our left, two naked red devils sliding down out of a musquit 
tree. We examined our arms and without waiting for those behind 
proceeded to the place, we found two Mexicans naked from the 
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waist up and dark as Indians, they were tollerably well armed, and 
had the most stilleto-you in their dark look, of any I’ve ever seen. 
To our inquiries, of what they were doing, where from etc. they 
told us in Mexcan, they were from a rancho betwene Rhinosa and 
Mier, and were catching wild horses. After breakfast traveled 30 
miles and stoped on one of the sloughs that drain the Salt-lake to 
prepare our dinner. The water was beautiful and clear, but very 
brackish being strongly impregnated with salts and sulphur. The 
troops and Indians had left fire where ever there was water, which 
getting in the dry grass had burned over the whole surface of the 
country. In places no grass was to be found for a distance of 20 
or 30 miles. At sunset we packed up and traveled fifteen or 20 
miles further without finding water. Making the days ride not 
less than 60 miles. (Our poor horses have had no good grass since 
night before last) Tonight but very little as dry as stubble. After 
unpacking, I armed myself, and started alone on foot in search of 
water. I walked till nearly exhausted, without seeing a place that 
looked as if it had been moistened since the flood, I doubt whether 
it was then, but believe that this country was reserved as an abiding 
place for thousands of reptiles and monsters, which Noah wisely 
concluded would trouble some customers in the ark during his 
long voyage. 

We discovered some Indians or Mexicans lying about our camp. 
But arranged our watch, lay down and despite Mexicans, Indians, 
thirst and fatigue slept soundly untill morning. 


Novy. 1st. Started at light and in two hours time reached an old 
well, this well though not “digged” in the day of Joseph of Ara- 
mathea may from its appearance date its origin back a century and 
a half, the Mexicans have no knowledge of the time or by whom 
these wells were constructed, there are several large vats or reser- 
voirs above ground capable of holding fifty thousand gallons of 
water, they are constructed of limestone and made perfectly water- 
tight by the cement used, which is certainly a superior kind, there 
are long troughs of the same materials attached to the wells for 
the purpose of watering cattle. But those who once watered their 
flocks and heards have long since been “gathered to their fathers.” 
Their heards and flocks have fallen a pray to their hereditary 
enemy, the comanches or the Notre Americanoes. The water of the 
wells was so brackish we concluded not to stop for breakfast untill 
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we found better — crossed another drain from the Salt Lakes 12 
miles further, we stoped at a miserable hole of water, here as 
there was little prospect of finding better, or indeed any, we de- 
termined to stop. We strained some water through a dirty rag and 
made some coffee, which I cannot compare to anything else than 
the dirty washings of a gun barrel mixed with sand. We made a 
tolerable meal, or meals, for it was supper, breakfast and dinner. 
About 25 or thirty miles from the wells we entered the “Trio 
Grand timber”; the country over which we passed yesterday eve- 
ning and today, was high rolling prairie, with sand hills and occa- 
sionly a bluff of lime stone. Nine tenths of the soil seemed to be 
composed of sand. Our horses sank in it to the fetlocks at every 
step, causing very slavish travling. We passed several broke down 
horses famishing for want of water, none of them strong enough to 
travel or we would have driven them to water. The wolves will, 
however, soon relieve these poor brutes of their sufferings. 45 
miles to day and camped. We here committed a most egregious 
act of folly and temerity. We had agreed to stop in a motte then 
in sight. It was ten o’clock but the moon was shining brightly. 


Q 


Sayer and Kelsoe had by this time got some distance in advance. 
On arriving at the place, we called to them to stop, they did not, 
or would not hear. Hord and I turned off to the motte and un- 
packed. Sayer and Kelsoe stoped two or three hundred yards a 
head and sent the Mexican back to say we must move up there. I 
sent an invitation to come to my camp. This I expected Sayer 
would refuse, which he did, and sent back for something to eat, (I 
had all the provision) after a while I went over to see them, about 
halfway between our camps was a much better place, better shel- 
tered in case of an attact than either of us had selected, as a com- 
promise, I proposed, that each party move to this place. Sayre 
refused, He is one who would controll, not to be controled, Hord 
and I returned to our camp, eat some dry crackers and sugar, pick- 
eted our horses, lay down without seting any watch, and slept 
soundly untill nearly sunrise in a place notorious for murderers 
and Robers. 


Nov. 2nd. Packed up and jogged on merrily laughing at our 
own folly and obstinacy, indipendence, and contempt of danger 1s 
we chuse to call it. about 10 A. M., we arrived on top of ‘he 


bluff, 2 miles from the river. Carmargo was dimly seen through 
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the haze and smoke at a distance of seven miles, on the opposit side. 
The dome of the church distinctly visable above the cloud of vapor 
that overhung the town. The Valleys of the Rio de Grand and 
San Juan were spread out at my feet, the dense chaperel looking 
in the distance like a noble forest. But which alas, is not to be met 
with in this country. The smoke of the Ky. camp was visiable 
about eleven. The ranch stands on a high Bank not subject to 
over flow, here I beheld for the first time, now, far famed rivers, 
as I stood and surveyed it, my heart swelled with emotions of pride 
and joy, I felt proud of my country, of her chivalry and prowes, 
pride and Joy that I had overcome distance, danger, and disease, 
and now stood, ready to invade the very homes of our insidious 
and obstinate foe. But, regret, remorse, and pity soon arouse un- 
bidden to chase away my exulting delight, I regreted the cause, the 
depravity, the cupidity of mankind, which has brought thousands 
like myself to this bourne, from which many are destined never to 
return, remorse that we should be engaged in a sanguinary war, 
with a nation for whom we could feel no emotions save that of pity. 
sut these like all the soldiers passions and emotions, were short 
and evenescent. At the Ranch, I met with Brig. Gen. Thos. Mar- 
shall and dined with him, he is plain almost rough and uncouth in 
his manners and person. He informed me that the day before [he | 
had inspected my Reg. which composed part of his brigade. After 
dinner we rode down to the camp, my reception by my mess my co. 
my captain by all who knew me whether officers or privates was flat- 
tering in the extreme, Even I who, never sought popularity nor 
courted favour considdered it at best worth another ride across the 
mustang desert. I found my company and the Reg. generally in 
much better condition than I expected, or dared houe. My Co. is 
the best disciplined, has more on parade and fewer in the hospital, 
than any in the Reg. Several have been discharged, but of this, 
you will learn from such as return long ere this reaches you. 

H. W. Woodyard joined the Reg. at Lavaca, my letters he placed 
for safe keeping in the Cap’ts hands, by some means they were put 
in L’t Vanhook’s trunk, he has gone to N. Orleans in ch’g of the 
discharged men, and carried them with him. I rec. but one letter 


on my arrival here, it was from Bridesbury, Pa., dated 2nd Aug. 
The sight of my mess would be a feast for a cannibal, all fat and 
fatting, either their rations are not full, or their appetites extrava- 
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gant. For they tell me, the eat up their two days’ allowance in 
one, and depend on their guns, or fishing hooks, or [poaching ?| for 
the other. When I arrived they had about half enough crackers 
for supper and a piece of fat salt pork. That night we supplied the 
deficiency of bread by poaching some of the musty weavil eaten 
corn supplied for our horses, and which they will not eat unless 
starving. 

3d. This morning I went up to the Ranch and bought bread 
enough for breakfast This evening we draw. While at dinner 
yesterday, Kelso and his Mexican crossed the Rio Grande and pro- 
ceeded on to Carmargo, carrying with them my poket knife and a 
hain of bacon. The latter is an article, scarce, is dear in this coun- 
try, costing 25 cents per lb. I had carried it from Victoria. 

| have now traveled through prairiedom, traversing it from 
Northwest to Southeast, a distance little short of a thousand 
miles — the country soil, climate etc. from the Red river to the 
San Antonio rivers I’ve attempted to describe at some length. I 
will recapitulate in few word, what I’ve said of that between the 
Guadaloupe and Nueces. For that lying between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande, few words will suffice. The country on the Guada- 
loupe for a distance of 160 miles from its mouth is high undulat- 
ing prairie, or alluvial bottoms all fertile — timber scarce except 
on the bottoms. But even on the high prairies there are many 
beautiful groves of live, post oak, and pecan, occasionally musquit, 
as fine corn, and the finest sugar cane and cotton I’ve yet seen, was 
on the Guadaloupe — What i’ve said of the Guadaloupe will apply 
equally to the San Antonio and Medina rivers. The former is 
much more settled and in a higher state of cultvation, both are 
rapidly filling up with emigrants. 

From the San Antonio to the Nueces (pecan river) the land is 
very level and fertile, tolerably watered, but the larger portion des- 
titate of timber, a fine grazing ground, and where there is timber 
is very beautiful, on the Nueces, the land is equal to any for fer- 
tility, but a large portion subject to overflow, the bottoms untill 
you approach near the bay are heavily timbered, But it is little 
suited to building purposes. 

Crossing the mustang, or wild horse desert, either from the 
Nueces or the bay, the country is almost as level as the ocean: 
which it strikeingly resembles; when clothed with the tall grass, 
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which is ever fan[n]ed by the bland southern breeze, Excepting 
a motte or small chaparel of them [thin?]| bushes at long intervals, 
it is destitute of timber. No running water is found in this re- 
gion, unless it may be for a few days during the rainy season. A 
miserable substitute for this inestimable element is found in holes 
and ponds. But these “are few and far betwene.” <A round these 
“water holes” thousands of wild horses, deer, Antelope, Wolves, 
leopards, cats, cougars, rattle snakes, horned frogs, with other num- 
berless reptiles and fowls, congregate. Countless herds of wild 
cattle once roamed over these extensive plains. They have been 
destroyed or driven off by the Indians and Texans. The latter 
have stocked their country with them from the Trinity to the 
Nueces, few are now met with south of the latter. When time, 
industry, and increase of population have made all Texas north of 
the Nueces an agricultural country; necessity may make that por- 
tion lying south of it a grazing district. — When within 60 or 70 
miles of the Rio Grand, the country becomes more broken, motts 
more frequent with here and there a low sand hill. Onf[e] side of 
the hills not unfrequently presents the appearance of a high preci- 
pice of rock. The wind (by which they were probably originally 
formed) has blown one half away and scattered it over the plain 
leaving the other to share by degrees the same fate. — 

40 miles from the river we entered the so called Rio Grand 
timber which is one continued and increasing chaparel of musquit 
Lignum vitae, long gigantic cactus (or prickly pear), with thou- 
sands of shrubs, and grasses, all bearing, pricks, thorns, or burs. 
There is nothing of the vegitable world on the rio grand, but what 
is armed with weapons of defence, and offence. A Ky. brier patch, 
would no more compare with these chaparel, than a cornfield with 
the former. Much of this section is poor, rocky and broken, sand 
and gravel the principal compounds of the soil. Finally, the man 
who possessed leagues of this disgusting “territory” would be like 
he who hath self righteousness— the more he had, the worse 
would be his condition. The Rio Grand is here a beautiful stream 
of 300 yards width, wider a hundred miles above, and narrower 
below. A current of 5 miles an hour, remarkably crooked and 
serpentine. Much obstructed with sand bars but once the stream 


becomes familiarly known, the navigation will not be dangerous. 
Steam boats are passing daily between Brazos, and Santiago or 
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Metamoras and Carmigo five miles below the San Juan. They 
generally touch at our landing; which gives the place a business 
like appearance, but — which is soon dispelled when the boat is 
lost to view in the next bend of the river, and I turn my self to 
the everlasting Chaparel. Davis Ranch (“Rio Grand City”) is 
the only settlement, for many miles on the U.S. side. It was com- 
menced in June last and contains five or six houses. The site is 
good, and I have propheside that in five years it will contain 5000 


inhabitance. — 


Nov. 7th. Today crossed the Rio Grand. ‘This day five months 
ago, my co, rendezvouxed in Louisville. And to day set foot for 
the first time on Mexican soil! The genious of disaster and delay 
must preside over all the movements, and final destiny of this 
illfated Regiment. Ill fated, first, because, many of its officers are 
incapable of taking care of themselves, much less their men. Offi- 
cers who are influenced and swayed by petty jealousies and envy — 
by which the common souldier is too often the sufferer. Secondly, 
to gratify the caprice or obstancy, or both, of one man, we were 
landed in the swamp of the Mississippi, the Thermometer rising 
often to 98°. In the month of July, an unhealthy season, we com- 
menced a march of twelve hundred miles through an unhealthy 
climate, a sparcely settled country and poorly watered. A season 
that prooved too be the most sickly ever known west of the Missis- 
sippi. Often our horses had no forage, and when they had, seldom 
a full allowance. The troops were march’d to Lavaca to rest and 
recruit. Three months before, this place, and for many miles back 
was submerged in water. The summers sun had exhaled the water, 
and now the autumnal miasma, poisnous as the air surrounding the 
deadly Upas. Hundreds of the German emigrants had died there 
during the spring and summer, the bones of many were bleaching 
on the prairie — their corpses were heaved high on the beach by the 
serf. Often when they would have drawn a bucket of water from 
the river, or some pond, sight and smell were greeted by the revolt- 
ing spectacle of a putrid and bloted corse; which, if it had ever 
received the rites of burial, had been washed from its resting place. 
To this place the Ky Reg of Cavalry were ordered to recruit. The 
men very appropriately named it the “grave-yard encampment.” 
Finanly — we are here, a remnant of us at least, on Mexican soil, 
we are not likely to be called into any service even honourable, much 
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less a service in which we could distinguish our selves. But are to 
be reserved and used as guards, for train wagons, and drivers of 
pack mules. 

This is for no other reason, that I can learn, or devine, than that 
both Gen. and Col. Marshall, are in bad odor with Gen. Taylor 
and also Gen. Patterson, who commands at Camargo. For the 
same reason, I suppose, we have not, nor do we seem likely to draw 
any pay, we have no sutler of whom we could buy on credit. Many 
are very scarce of clothing and bare-footed. This is a climate 
where frost is rarely seen, yet we suffer almost as much from cold 
as if in Ky. — The country on this side of the Rio Grand, has 
been thickly populated. Many of the Ranches are now deserted. 

The bottoms of the Rio and its tributary, the San Juan, are very 
fertile and have been cultivated to some extent. But the flood last 
spring injured all and ruined many of the ranches. 


10th. There are several ranches in the vacinity of our camp. 
The Mexicans are of the lowest order. What I’ve elsewhere said 
of them generally will apply to these in all its force. 

Evening — we have just received orders to commence our march 
(that is my company) tomorrow, in convoy of a train of pack 
mules loaded with provisions, forage, etc for the use of Taylor’s 
command. 


11th. Commenced our march this morning up the Camargo, 
where we remain throughout the day in order to have our horses 
shod, draw provisions, forage, etc preparatory to commencing our 
march tomorrow. Camargo stands on the San Juan (pronounced 
by Mexicans San Whan), some 5 miles above where it contributes 
its waters to swell those of the Rio Grand. 

The town is surrounded on all sides by the ever lasting chaparel 
which seems to have contested with obstinacy every foot of soil 
which the necessites, rather than industry of the inhabitants has 
reclaimed. The principal town is on the eastern bank of the river, 
built on a plain about 35 feet above low mater mark. 

Not withstanding the overflow of May covered the site of the 
town to the depth of ten feet, washing away many of the frail tene- 
ments. The town is much larger and more populous than San 
Antonio. What the population is, I have no correct information — 
it is perhaps 2000. The place has a poor shabby appearance, many 
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of the houses being constructed of musquit stalks, mud, cain or 
grass, with thatched roofs. Nothing of interest in or about the 
place, unless it is the number of troops, quantity of artillery, arms, 
ammunitions, stores, etc. The San Juan is a stream of 60 yards 
width, the banks 30 feet high, stream very deep, navigable for large 
steam-boats, at all seasons of the year, for a considerable way up 
with scarcely a perceptable current at this place, water like the Rio 
Grand, delicious. 

12th. Started for Montera to day. I was entertained this 
morning by watching the Mexicans loading the pack mules. Two 
Mexicans will load 25 mules in less time than my Co. will saddle 
each his own horse and get on parade. 

These mules, which are much smaller than ours, are made to 
carry 300 lbs. each, over rough mountainous roads betwene this 
and the interior, poor fellows, ve seen them stagger, and groan 
under their load. when they lay down to rest with their packs on 
it is impossible for them to rise without assistance. 


13th. In camp: I was this morning compelled toreturn to 
camp, and leave my co. on their march near Mier. I have had a 
severe chill every evening and high fever following for a week. I 
found I would be a charge to my mess, during the march, beside 
giving this insidious disease a deep hold on my system. We had 
no tents, not being allowed to carry any on this kind of duty. We 
were compelled to sleep in the open air on the bare ground. The 
nights are cold and dews very heavy. This is the first time I’ve 
yet turned back, or failed in any undertaking. 


18th. I’ve had no chill for three days and but little fever. 
There are many idle rumors in camp respecting our destination. 
The opperations of Taylor, Worth, Wool, Santa Anna etc— none 
of them to be relied on. The U. 8. Officers at Camargo may be 
informed, but, they are like the learned Persians and Hindoos, 
that is to keep all knowledge acquired a profound secret from the 


world. 


Nov. 19th. The Morgans and Overleys have just arrived from 
Matamoras, on board one of the governments boats. They say 
they waited nearly a whole day on the Nuecese for me to come up, 
and finally concluded the Indians had taken my scalp. This is 
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all gammon. I was certain, that if they had not gone to Mata- 
moras, they had gone to [the] devil. I did not tell you before that 
it has been several times reported, and by many believed that I 
was dead. First at Little Rock, then San Antonio. 

A singular incident has just occured, at our hospital. Two 
brothers of Marshall’s Co. have for some time been sick, the eldest 
frequently insane from the effects of fever. Three nights ago, 
while the attendants were in their tents at supper, the two brothers 
went out of their tent together. When at the distance of a few 
yards from the tent, (as the younger afterwards stated) the elder 
told him they must go to the river and drown themselves, else 
Mexicans would kill them, or to this amount, on his refusing, the 
elder, seized and choked him down. Then with blows and threats 
draged him to the top of the bank, when he left him, ran down the 
bank, and plunged into the deep & rapid stream. The younger 
returned as soon as he could, and gave the allarm, but it was 
too late. 

About 4 o’clock yesterday evening, the younger brother died, 
three days since the decease of the first. At or within a very few 
moments of the time at which the spirit of the latter took its flight, 
the body of the other, was seen to rise to the surface, and float down 
the stream, at or near the place where drowned. One grave con- 
tains the remains of both. There name was Hayden. 


21st. Lieut. Vanhook and Kimbrough have just arrived; on 
board the steamer Rough and Ready. Vanhook did not go to the 
bottom, as was feared, but narrowly escaped it, the next morning 
after embarking they encountered a norther, and was 21 days 
making the passage. Our greeting was scarce over before I had 
him diving to the bottom of his trunk, for letters. I asked nor 
answered further, till I’d devoured them. Dear Ma accept my 
warmest thanks and renewed assurances of Love, for your kind 
affectonate Maternal letter, and, 0, may the time soon come, when 
your secular and domestic duties, will not prevent the full and free 
exercise of those we owe to frendship and affection, none but you 
can know how grateful I am for the flowers you sent, Flowers from 
the home of my childhood, From the Garden in which we have 
spent so many happy hours in “Ky by gone days”! Flowers 
reared by the hand of her, who gave me life and being, who first 
pointed to the paths of rectitude and virtue, and taught by precept 
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and example, my erring feet to follow in them, Flowers are the 
free and gratuitous gift of an alwise and beneficent creater not to 
supply any of our real wants, but solely to gratify our senses. To 
produce pleasing and delightful emotions, of the sense, and mind. 
For the plan of nature, might in all, as it is in many individual 
instances, be carried out with out the aid of petals, stamens, and 
pistils, as well as with their aid. But, then we would have been 
de-prived of one of the highest, most refining and enobling sources 
of pleasure and gratification. This our heavenly parant “who 
knoweth how to give good gifts” has bestowed not to supply the 
wants created, but to gratify the senses given. 

Your flowers I have placed within the leavs of my Bible. 
Flowers the earths production, elevate the soul “above this little 
scene of things’ What more appropriate place for them, then 
within the lids of that book of book, which tells us of him, who 
gave them, and every good and perfect gift. Who died to save 
us, and who has prepared a home for the redeemed, where springs 
celestial, and flowers for ever bloom, where sickness and pain come 
not, where sorrows and partings are known no more. — No other 
memento, could have awakened the chords, of memory as yours did 
when touched by the hand of affection they yeald no harsh dis- 
cordant sound, but all is soft low sweet as the expiring sigh of an 
aeolian harp ever to be worthy of such gifts, from such a mother. 

I could not but feel a momentary pang when I read your account 
of the effect my letter had on Uncle and Aunt Easton. But it 
was soon assuaged by the reflection that they were not “drops of 
bitterness unmixed”’, I will write again to Aunt in a few days. I 
suppose Roberts finger has got well as I’ve rec. a letter from him 
since the date of yours, I rejoice to learn that his health is so good 
and that he is at school. I am much pleased with the “few lines” 
from my little cousin Molly, she says when she thinks of the wide 
rivers and many miles between us she gives up all hope of ever 
writing again. ‘Tell her I had long since gave up all hope that she 
would, but her letter again revived it and she must not a second 
time let it die, she promised that her brother Will, would write, 
But this he has not done. Ask him and some more of my Dear 
five hundred friends if I am amid the thousand inconveniences and 
interruptions of a camp, to do all the writing, inconveniences of 
which they never thought, dreamed or heard of, much less expe- 
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rianced. Tell Big Will, I’ve written to him twice no answer, tell 
him three weeks ago, I could have beat him shaking a fair race. 
Tell that demure lenient little sis of mine, I hope she will not 
murmur or complain, If I too take three months to summons up 
fortitude enough to write her. The greeting of a friend or brother 
or a son to all whom I would greet in person. By fillial ties most 
pure and sacred — 
Yours 
Wm. A. McCurnTocx. 


Carmargo, Mexico, Dec. 1, 1846 

Dear Parents 

Nothing of interest has occurred in camp since the date of my 
last. Camp is becoming again dull and monotonous, I am quite 
well, and am anxious to be engaged in something active and 
stering. Our situation is rendered much more unpleasant by the 
continued high winds which has prevailed here for several weeks 
carrying along with it great quantities of dust and sand. To 
read, write, or cook from eight in the morning, untill twelve at 
night is often impossible. To avoid the dust, and amuse myself, 
as well as to add something to our table comforts, I often betake 
myself to the side of the beautiful San Juan, and spend an hour 
fishing. The stream abounds with the finest fish. One species I 
have met with no where else save in the Rio Grand. They seem to 
be a connecting link betwene the trout and catfish. The form re- 
sembles the latter, but they have the silvery ground and purple 
spots of the former. There is also plenty of water fowl and small 
game in the neighborhood, but we are not allowed to go hunting. 
I often think while playing a fine fish previous to landing him, 
how Bob would enjoy the sport were he here. 


Sabbath 13th. My company was paid off today. Owing neither 
sutler nor officer, I draw my full wages. I owed some small debts 
to others. Had I been able to collect, what individuals, and the 
government justly owes me, I should have had more than sufficient 
to have met them, without drawing on my pay. Much of the 
former and all of the latter is dead loss to me. I realy pity the 
poor mercenary if such there be, “who goes a soldiering” in hope 


of gain. 
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“For never did honest mans intent 
So certainly miscarry.” 


Last night it was rumored in camp, that some Mexican horse 
thieves were hovering about for the purpose of stealing our horses. 
A picket guard was detailed. I was one, and slept none. 


14th. Last night, about twelve, and just as I was getting into a 
comfortable doze, an order was received for fifty men from the first 
company now in camp to go on a scout. We were called on to 
volunteer. A rumor had reached camp that a large band of robers 
were assembled at a ranch some thirty miles off. Such a scene of 
confusion and noise I’ve seldom beheld, or rather heard, for the 
night was too dark to see. Guns, catridge-boxes, saddles, bridles, 
etc, had all that night received the power of locomotion, or else by 
“some devilish cantrape sleight’ been removed. None were in 
their places, yet none had moved them. Hats and coats had mar- 
valously disapeared. The boot would, inspite of the most earnest 
and energetic efforts get on the wrong foot. Commands were 
given most vociferously and repeated by subalterns — But none 
heard or heeded them. after much borrowing, and more oaths, we 
mounted and paraded at the Cols. quaters recieved our orders, and 
thirty rounds of ammunition, proceeded to the ferry and when 
about one half had crossed, a counter order was recieved from Gen. 
Marshall, ordering us back to quaters:— there to hold ourselves in 
readiness to march at a moments warning. So much time had 
thus been spent, that little remained for sleeping.— 


15th. An express was this morning received from Lt. Wood- 
ruff, who five days since with ten men left here, as guard to a train 
of pack mules for Montera. He had proceeded as far as the little 
town of Adama, when the Mexican contractor, and some of the 
men, refused to proceed further with so small a force, declaring it 
to be dangerous. Assistance was earnestly called for, tho I believed 
little needed. Mine and three other companies were ordered to 
their assistance. We were to carry two days forage for our horses 
and provisions for ourselves. Owing to delay which all denied 
causing, we did not commence our March till near sunset. 


16th. This morning at sunrise we marched up the streets of 
Adama. Having traveled 17 leagues from Carmargo in one night. 
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We found Woodruff and his men preparing their breakfast or re- 
galing themselves with a “tarseta de muscal”, (a glass of pulque). 
Some had formed an extensive acquaintance among the fair, 
(Heave[n] save the mark) senorettos of the village, they did not 
expect us untill that evening. We remained all day at Adama to 
rest our horses. At night had a fandango in the open palaza. 
Sleep was not to be thought of, although we had traveled the hole 
of the night before except about an hour in which we halted for 
Clays and Headys companies to come up; they having got lost in 
the chaperel — no wonder, for such an unhallowed road and coun- 
try, no one has seen or dreamed of, who has not traveled one of the 
by-roads through the broken chaperels on the western branch of the 
San Juan, of dark a night.— 


17th. Left Adama early this morning. I was one of the five 
selected as an advance guard. In the afternoon, we left the road 
and visited an isolated ranch in a small creek to the left. There 
was but one family left, the Comanches, having invaded the place, 
six months since, destroyed the houses and killed or carried off all 
the inhabitants, save this one family. I and one other entered the 
house to search for arms. We found none. Most of the family 
were sick. The old man was suffering from an attack of billious 
cholic, a very prevalent disease, both among natives and foreign- 
ers. I gave him some opium, — but when I turned round he 
stealthy. spit it out. Had I wanted to kill, he might have known 
that the catriage in my rifle would have been as cheap and potent 
as any poison. There was also a very pretty girl of 15 or 16 sick 
with the measles. I directed them as well as I could what to do 
for her — but do not supose my advice was taken. These poor 
devils suffer greatly and often die, for want of proper medacines. 
We left them unmolested and doubtless much surprised, for those 
who have not become familiar with volunteers, believe them to be 
very devils incarnate; — men who take up arms only for the love 
of blood and plunder. Late in the evening when within a mile of 
a large Ranch containing some 400 inhabitants, we captured a very 
suspicious looking fellow. He was well armed and mounted, with 
provision enough to last him a week. While disarming him, we 
discovered a fellow ahead, making off through the chaperel. Three 
of us started in pursuit — we had some beautiful scouring through 
the chaperel, but we lost the game. A. I. Jones, and myself got 
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seperated from the rest in the chase, and found our selves within 
400 yds. of the ranch. They had seen us, and there seemed some 
confusion, several shoing a disposition to be off. Without further 
thought we charged into the place — took one fellow prisoner, who 
by sines and grimaces endeavourd to make us believe, he was the 
most inocent being in the world, and had urgent business “thother 
way” Ina few minutes the party came up: we took a number of 
scopets, muskets, rifles, pistols, sabres, lances, etc, and made all 





the men prisoners, in whose possesion they were found. 


18th. On guard last night, — this made five nights without 
sleep. This morning Clays company proceeded on with the mule 
train towards Montera, while the balance struck a cross the coun- 
try to the southeast, in the direction [of] Matamoras. To day 
the advance gave chase to a squad who fled from a strong house in 
a high cliff near the San Juan, but captured none. We had much 
difficulty crossing the western branch this morning, owing to steep 
banks and quick sands. There was some confusion, much floun- 
dering, and ducking, and more swearing and laughing. In the 
evening we swam the main stream about two miles above the town 
of China, with out accident, we reached the town at sunset and 
halted for the night. China is a beautiful town, containing ac- 
cording to the Padre 3000 inhabitants, some of them wealthy. We 
remained all day in order to search it, and some Ranches around. 
Collected a good many arms and some ammunition. The Alcalde 
“vamosed” last night for good reasons known to himself. 


19th. Marched from China down the south eastern branch of 
the San Juan towards Camargo. Country more fertile and Ranches 
more frequent. Yesterday and day before the country over which 
we passed was sterile, beyond any I have seen in Mexico. En- 
camped at Rancho toro, a large Ranch of three or four hundred 
inhabitants. We lived while on this scout, as best we could, and 
at our own expense. But as we have plenty of money, and Mex- 
icans will part with anything for gold, we have done extremely well. 


20th. Arrived at Camargo after sunset this evening, having 
made a fatigueing march of 18 leagues through the dust and sand. 
As I and two of my Company were passing Gen. Marshall’s quar- 
ters he hailed us, and made some dozen inquiries about our adven- 
ture, before I could answer the first ; — and before I had answered 
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the last, he told us to push on to our camp, feed rub down etc, for 
we must start to Montera in the morning, we would have a “hell 
of a fight at Saltillo — we should all be there etc”. I thought 
fudge, but the regulations of the Army does not allow one to think 
aloud on all subjects. 


21st. We do not march today, our horses are broken down :— 
all but Shawhans and Headys Cos are gone. I have writen Bob 
today, and have several letters to anser. 


22nd. Started for Montera this evening. Again required to 
carry two days provision & forage. Our prog [grub?] we put with 
our cooking utensils into a baggage wagon wich left early this 
morning. We were unable to overtake the wagon, it going on to 
Meir, we camping five miles this side. You may realize we suped 
but lightly that night, and breakfasted on less next morning. 
About ten on the 23rd we reached Mier a hansome town situated on 
a tributary of the Rio Grand. It is rendered interesting from be- 
ing the place of capture and confinement of the Texans, known as 
the Mier prisoners. We made a long march to day, as our appe- 
tites were pretty good, we purchased a pig and dressed it for 
supper. To morrow is christmas. How many pleasing recollec- 
tions of carrolls, sports, presents, and fun, crowded on my mind; 
of which this night is ever the harbenger throughout Christendom. 
As I, last night lay on my blanket watching the bright stars, or 
gazing on the pale moon. How often I asked myself, was it not 
possible, some one, whose memory, I yet cherished with all a 
at that moment 





misers care, was — though in a distant clime! 
gazing on that “pale orb” or “some bright particular star” and 
thinking of me. My Heart told me it was possible nay probable — 
yes! it whispered ’tis true. 

My soul was borne on the wings of love and light to the Home 
of my early years, — to the loved and cherished ones of earth. 
The dream was too warm and bright, for this cold world, to bliss- 
ful to last. Yet when the voice of my dreaming had melted away, 
I grieved not, but loved those dear ones the more — the stars 


no less. 


Christmas 25th. Early to day we passed through the town of 
Seralvo. It has been a place containing perhaps 2000 inhabi- 
tants, but is now in a deserted dilapidated condition. Wherever I 
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turned my eye it met naught but the shure signs of degeneracy and 
decay. This being a holyday, some of the Boys seemed determined 
to celebrate it. There was plenty of muscal to be had in the place. 
Two wagoners who had been there an hour before us, were taking 
regular knock-downs in the street when I came up. Headys Co. 
was in advance to day. As I came up to camp in the evening, the 
second fight was just commencing, there were some blows given 
and received that were worthy of deaf Burk and boxing Bill. The 
Col. (Field) interfered, but to little purpose. All was quiet in 
my Co. 

26th. Passed the little town of Raneas to day. Nothing of 
interest in this days march. 


27th. passed the beautiful little town Marine, one of the pret- 
tiest I have seen — one of the prettiest you can imagine. The 
scenery is picturesque. No country deceives the eye as much as 
this. You see the white stuccoed walls of a house, or village 
gleaming out from the orange and lime trees that surround it 
and “guess” the distance to be three miles, or less, on a little 
further, you meet a Mexican and enquire the distance. His answer 
will be (taking of his Sombrero) (hat) Sinquo laguis [cinco 
leguas], (five leagues). For two days we have been in view of 
the eastern Range of the Siera Madrie. One unnitiated expects 
every hours ride to bring him to where those huge piles of prime- 
val rock bars his way. Yet we have traveled 60 miles, since first 
we saw them, we will travel twenty five more before we reach the 
foot of this chain. I account this optical illusion, for it is nothing 
less, as being caused by the pure transparency of the atmosphere. 
From Camargo to Montera the country is generally very level and 
fertile. Is well watered with springs and creeks which are unsur- 
passed for purity and clearness. It is thickly settled for Mexico 
or has been, for now many of the Ranches are deserted. The indo- 
lence and improvidence of these wretched Rancheros is very 
apparent. 


29th. At 11 a.m. we entered the city of Montera. So masked 
is the city, on the north, from which point we approached it, by 
groves of trees, and the natural position of the ground, that one 
sees nothing of the place, untilll it bursts suddenly on the view 
striking the beholder with surprise. The road passes near the 
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Blackfort which stands at the distance of half a mile from the 


town. 


30th. We are quartered in the city very comfortably. This 
morning I rode out to visit Gen. Aristas residence and garden. It 
occupies a square in the western end of the city. The house is 
new, large, airy and convenient, but built in the Spanish or Moor- 
ish stile of architecture which illy accords with our notions of the 
elegant. The garden will be, for it is only commenced, if the pro- 
jectors design is carried out, a chif de ouvre of taste, luxury and 
art. On either hand as you enter the garden is a fine jet de au of 
stone. The basins are cement polished smoothe, and white as 
marble. Around these, with admirable taste are arranged flower 
vases of different patterns containing a great variety of flowering 
and curious plants. In one place a single vase with some rare 
plant, crowns a pedestal. In another they are arranged on a low 
wall, or form a pyramid of luxry and beauty. A stream of the 
clearest water is conveyed through an aqueduct of stone throughout 
the garden forming several falls in which thousands of beautiful 
little fish are sporting. The sides of the avenues are lined with 
orange, lime, lemon, fig, pomagranate, and peach trees, beside 
many, the names of which I could not learn. Many beautiful and 
singing birds are sporting among the boughs, among them I must 
not forget to name our own sweet mocking bird, and the gay plumed 
Oriole. As the new years present I send you, Ma, a rose which I 
have just plucked from one of the vases. So many are anxious to 
secure them that none are allowed to become fully blown. 


News Years day — A happy new year to you My Dear Parents! 
May the year just commenced be as happy and prosperous as I 
wish — as you deserve, as happy as this day has been pleasant and 
happy with me. I have just returned from a ride around the 
southern and western end of the town. I visited the Bishops 
Castle on an eminence at two miles distance from the town. The 
Castle has not been inhabited for many years. It has been a place 
of much architectural beauty and strength. I climed to the top in 
order to survey the surrounding scene. What a panorama, of the 
grand, sublime and beautiful! the soft and lovely! At my feet, 
the town with its white walls and roofs gleaming in the warm 
mellow sun light, of what I could scarce persuade myself was not 
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an April morning. The whiteness of the houses and garden walls 
is every where relieved by groves of beautiful trees. The verdure 
of nearly all is perennial. On the right, San Juan, here a mere 
brook murmers over a bed of round stones and pebles discoursing 
sweet music. On the left another pretty rivolet steales a long 
through gardens, groves and meadows untill it melts with the San 
Juan. In the back ground, to the east, south, and west, the lofty 
peaks of the Siera Madrie shoots up abruptly from the plain, pro- 


claiming “The hand that made us is divine’ — And would seem 
to kiss that hand in gratitude. To north and north east, the fer- 
tile plain stretches away to the Rio Grand hills:— doted here and 


there with towns and villages. The face of all, save man is divine. 
On the ridge to my right is the fort first taken. Where I stand 
Gen. Worth made the entrance into the second, from the court of 
the Castle just behind me. The charge of Lanciers was made — 
so fatal to them, so glorious to our arms. On the north stands the 
Blackfort, its grim enjines of death indistinctly seen through the 
embrace of the wall. But I will not attempt a discription of the 
fort, in a military point of view, you have read many from abler 
pens than mine. 


Jan. 2, 1847. I have this morning visited the Cathedral to 
witness the impressive ceremony of Mass. It is a fine old build- 
ing of gothic Architecture. But the embelishing of front and 
Capitols seem to be that of Greece in her days [of] luxury and 
decline. There is too much, it is to elaborate to accord with the 
size and style of the edefice. The imposing effect, neutralized, 
The simple grand destroyed. The interior too, disapointed me 
though rich and costly, the effect is lessened by the profusion of 
paint and bronze. There was a fine chime of bells on the church 
but two of them were destroyed by shot during the battle, several 
other balls struck the building doing little damage. The view of 
the town from the top of the dome, is finer than from any other 
point, except the Bishop’s Castle. If we remain here long, I wish 
to ascend the Mountain at the east of the plain. It will require 
three days to ascend to the top: this may give you some /dea of 


their height. 


3rd. Last night I visited the works stormed by the Ky. and 
Ohio. battalion, Ten. and Miss. Regiments. To view the battle- 
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field by moonlight. I was pained to see on the outscirts of the 
field, that many of the graves have been opened by the wolvs. The 
bones of many of the poor fellows are now exposed and bleaching 
on the plain. Scattered fragments of clothing and equipage are 
everywhere to be seen. But no more of this. In order to be in 
time for the mail, I am compelled to bring this to a hasty close. I 
received your welcome and satisfactory letter of date 3d Oct. be- 
fore leaving Camargo, the same mail brought me five others. Ac- 
cept my grateful thanks for yours. They must remain unanswered 
untill the next mail. I have one from Will M. mailed at Cyn- 
[thiana], 18th Nov. it is full of news. I write to him and 
sister by this mail. I wrote from Camargo to Aunt Eeasten. You 
say, I must write in some degree for the public. I am not aware 
that the public has ever lain me under any obligations, and I’ve 
not time to discharge the debts I owe to individuals, who have. 
What I write to you, I intend and wish to meet the eye of few. 
Letters are now before me which I received a month ago, and they 
are yet unanseered. 

Our next movement is uncertain. What ever it is you shall be 
appr[ilsed of it. The health of the company, and Regiment is 
better than at any former period. All seem plased with their 
situation. This must suffice for all enquiries after their friends 
and relations here. It is true of every one in my company so far 
as I know. As for my self, I never was in better health in my life, 
nor enjoyed my self more. I have one of the best horses in [the] 
Reg; plenty of clothing and some money. Am surrounded by ob- 
jects and characters of interest, and if time hang heavy on my 
hands, it would be oweing to my indolence, or incapacity to im- 
prove it. I am now making tollerable progress in acquiring the 
Mexican dialect — for language it is not. The educated speak 
Castillian, but the lower classes know as little of it as they do of 
Latin. The first class of citizens have nearly all removed from 
this, to other places of more security. Their houses are occupied 
by our Officers and souldiers, or stand desolate. Were the citizens 
Anglo Saxons, the seciety educated and refined, no places I have 
ever visited would be so desirable as Montera, and San Antonio, 
for permanent abode. I send you also a Mexican thistle. You 


have the white now growing in the garden: thereare four varieties 


here growing wild. The white yellow, pink and purple. I will 
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endeavor to procure the seed of the latter three & send them to you 
in my next letter. 

I will write to Mary McClintock this week. Tell her brother 
Will, I will write to him, but will wait six months as he has done. 
My respects, and well wishes to Mr. Irvin, to all who may enquire, 
let my greeting be in kine, with the motive for which the enquiry 
is made. 

May the kind Providence preserve you, that has preserved 

Your Son 
W. A. McCuintTock 


P. S. I do not remember whether I gave my address when I 
wrote to Rob’t or not. For fear I did not, I give it below. All 
the letters, I have received, having been directed to some particu- 
lar post, they have been delayed, weeks perhaps months, and then 
forwarded with additional postage. Many of them, I have never 
got. By following the directions here given, few will fail of reach- 
ing me directly & speedily. 


W. A. McClintock 
Co. 2 First Reg. Ky. Volt. Cavalry 
Army of Occupation 
Mexico. 


WILL. 


Montera, Mexico, 10th Jan. 1847. 
Dearest Cous. 

I received your short, but most welcome and interesting letter 
at Camargo on the 8th Dec. I have not untill the present had time 
or opportunity to reply. Had it reached San Antonio to which 
place it was directed, before I left, you would have heard from me 
long since. I can give you nothing more than a slight sketch of 
my wanderings (for they have [been] little else), unless I had 
time to fill a dozen sheets; which I have not. 

I left Little Rock on the first day of Sept. Most of the sick 
left with me, went on board a steam boat some days before 

Twelve of us started through by land. Of the thirty-four left 
at Little Rock, not more than twenty-five ever reached Mexico. 
Some have died, others been discharged and gone home. Of two 
or three it is uncertain what became of them, whether dead or 
living. Of the twelve who started with me by land, but six 


are here. 
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We were generally compelled to sleep in the open air at night 
with a saddle for a pillow, a blanket for a covering, and Heavens 
blue arch for a canopy. Not unfrequently, swiming creeks and 
rivers. Often riding for two days without seeing a human habi- 
tation. The country was however, after crossing Red River beau- 
tiful and interesting some of it exquisitely so. 

About the middle of Sept. I was taken sick on the Brazzos but 
was able to ride until we reached Austin the capital of Texas, on 
the 20th, distant from Little Rock 600 miles. 

I remained a short time at Austin and started on to San Antonio 
and was six days in reaching it tho’ only 100 miles. At the latter 
place I remained untill the 18th and was scarce able to ride when 
I left. I got several letters while there, but yours had not arrived, 
nor would I have received it, had it not been brought me by pri- 
vate hand to Carmargo. 

My Reg. had marched from Port Lavaca, for the Rio Grand, 
before I left San Antonio. At Victoria I left two who were un- 
able to cross the dessert, to go by water, and on the 22d five of us 
started for Camargo. 

At Goliad on the first night, I was taken worse and on the 3d 
day when near the Nueces river, I was left lying sick and alone in 
the prairie, by men whom I had taken care of for three months. 
I say taken care of! for they were incapable of taking care of 
them selves. 

That night I got to Loves ranch on the river. There I remained 
two days: and thought at one time my wanderings would end 
there. But I am again resurected, and on the 27th reached Corpus 
Christi on the gulf. There I remained a day or two, and then 
started in company with three Texan Rangers, a Mexican guide 
acrost the Mustang desert for our camp on the Rio Grand. 

We crossed in four days — the distance 180 miles. There is 
not a spring, or running stream of water all this distance — we got 
none except from holes, and it was miserable foul stuff. On the 
morning of the 2d Nov. I first saw the beautiful Rio Grand, and 
the impression it made, will be lasting as life. I halted not untill 
I had drank, and performed my morning ablutions in its pure 


wave. 
My reception in camp by my companions in arms was flattering 
in the extreme. I had been seperated from them more than three 
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months, and in that time we had experienced many of the vicisi- 
tudes of a souldiers life. 

I was a gain sick two weeks at Camargo, Since which time my 
health has been as good as it ever was. 

Since the 16th of Dec. I have been almost constantly on the 
march scouring the country on the San Juan. 

We are now quartered in the City of Montera; one of the love- 
liest places on earth. Nature has showered her peculiar favors on 
this spot, and art has done a little to improve, and embellish. I 
would attempt a discription had I time or space. When we meet, 
which hope whispers oft, you shall hear many long yarns. 

You say in yours, that it is whispered, that Miss Wood is going 
to mar[r]y, but that you do not believe. Now I never risked my 
opinion on this subject, therefore [ do not stand commited. <A 
letter the last mail brought me from Cousin Will informed me of 
her marriage, with Dr. Steel! Would you know how I took it? 
I'll tell you, I took a hearty laugh, sat down again and finished 
the letter I just then happened to be writing Will, and in which [ 
had sent her my compliments, I added my sincere gratulations, and 
wishes for their connubial happiness. So far from being cha- 
grined, I feel flattered by her marrying. I take it as a nother evi- 
dence of my good taste at least, There is not a single instance, of 
a lady whose society I sought, and with whom I was pleased since 
I was sixteen, but that she maried soon. It may be only vanity 
in me, but, I will not consider it otherwise, than that marrying 
men, (to which class I do not belong) have much confidence in 
my taste and judgment. 

So you see I’m not likely to be disapointed or chagrined at any 
occurrence of the kind; or if so, I have a grateful healing unction 
at hand, to lay to my wounded Heart. But a truce with such 
nonsense. 

Why is it, that Ewing, or Beaty, or both have not writen to me? 
Perhaps I am indepted to one, or both of them, but they should 
consider the different circumstances in which we are now placed, 
and not be governed by, any little punctillous etiquette. Grant- 
ing I have four correspondents who write once a month to me. 
This obliges me to write one letter a week; and often I have not 
opportunity to write once a month, as an instance, I received at 
Carmargo, about the first of Dec. a letter from one of my most 
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esteemed correspondents, and a lady too! Yet have not been able 
to answer it untill the present week, and have put her off with half 
a sheet. Others writen in Sept. remain yet unanseered. But I have 
time enough to read, and read again all that I receive and should 
I remain here a week longer, I will be able to liquidate all my debts 
of this kind. 

Your brother Will has not writen me yet. Brother Bob 
writes when the spirit moves him, — you know he is something of 
a Quaker. Cousin Wills letters are replete with news, from Ky., 
Ohio, & Ind., he informs me of your return to the latter. 

Whether this war will be brought to a speedy close or not is in- 
volved in much doubt. I think it will be protracted for some time 
yet. But, I do not think there will be any more fighting in North- 
ern Mexico. We will be kept here during our time of service, 
merely to hold that portion of country now conquered. When I 
will return to Ky. is very uncertain. Unless I am compelled to 
go to N. O. or Louisvill to receive my pay and discharge it will 
not be untill the end of the war. Kentucky has charms for [me] 
which no other country has, or ever can have but it is no longer my 
home. Home I have not, where my abiding place will be, time 
and Chance must determine. 

The love of a relation, the well wishes of a friend, to all who 
may feel an interest in, or enquire after me. 

May your life be as happy and prosperous as you deserve, un- 
clouded by sorrow, unchilled by adversity, or disapointment, is the 
ardent wish and hope of a cousin, friend and Brother 

W. A. McCLintock 
Miss Mary B. M’CLIntTocK 

Hoping and believing that you at least will write to me, I give 
you my adress below. Letters directed to any particular post or 
town, are necessarily delayed in reaching me, and may fail 
altogether. 

Yours 
WILL. 


Wm. A. McClintock was killed at the battle of Buena Vista, 
February 22 or 23, 1847, where Kentucky troops bore the brunt 


aw 


of the battle. 
‘Brooks, N. C., 4 Complete History of the Mexican War. Baltimore, 
1849, p. 221. 
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Diary of Adolphus Sterne 


DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XVIII 

Sunday the 25th some Clouds, but upon the whole it was a fine 
day— but it was not fine for myself for I had a hot fever again as 
on friday last went of at dark— signed a Certificate in favor of 
Mrs Hubert to draw pay (if she can) for carrying the mail from 
this place to Sabine Town, wrote a letter to the Chief Clerk of the 
Department giving him the (Fatherly) advice not to draw on this 
Office as he would draw upon nothing 

Monday the 26th very fine weather, commenced again to gather 
Corn, done a good days work at it, but worked too hard for a Sick 
man, probate Court in Session made an arrangement of an amica- 
ble nature (fiinal) between the Brothers von der Hoya, think it a 
meritorious act to keep Brothers from fighting when their diffi- 
culties can be settled Brotherly, Mr John Durst & Mr Chevallier 
had a falling out and nearly came to blows— bad that— dont like 
it— had a quarrell with my old african negro, but made up friends 
before we stopped— send off the Eastern mail early in the morn- 
ing— feel perfectly exhausted and shall go to bed instanter, taking 
Dr Champions Pills to morrow morning— that is— if I am in 
existence 

Tuesday the 27th fine weather, gathering Corn all day, took 
Champions Pills & escaped my fever to day, the mail arrived 1 
day, brought the news confirmed about the Mexicans having taken 
Bexar 1300 men under the command of general Adrien Woll, th: 
District Court was in Session, so that all the Court, Lawyer Jury 
Plaintiffs & defendants are prisoners, they write however that they 
are well treated as Prisoners of war, the Western Counties are 
Marching towards the rescue of the Prisoners a requisition is also 
made on the East & no doubt will be answered— Major Murrill 
Thompson arrived this Evening on some business with myself re- 
specting an old spanish deed, one of the witnesses names I can 
prove to be genuine eta Sat as Probate Judge to day 

Wednesday the 28th weather fine, continue to gather Corn the 
floor of the Corn House broke down but did not do as much dam- 
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age as I at first expected— sat as associate Judge of Probate Court 
again to day to settle the Estate of Alexander Jurdan decd Send 
off western mail send a Sinopsis of the news received from the west 
to Canfield San Augustin Mr Carson mooved into Douglass’ House 
yesterday 

Thursday the 29th fine weather still continues, got in all my 
corn, made a calculation, have about 200 Barrills my wife took 
sick to day again, she is in much pain, the result of having caught 
cold, Eugenia had a fever to day, missed mine clear— intend to 





give Eugenia same kind of Pills I took— good remedy— Eastern 
mail with the following news to wit..—....——.... 


Friday the 30th September 1842 fine weather— Commenced 
Housing my fodder & Pumpkins to day, have a very large quan- 
tity of Pumpkins, more then I know what to do with, Mrs S. better 
to day, Eugenia also better no more news from the west, a Mr 
Baillieu passed trough here to day on his way west, has camped 
on the Bayou Banito waiting for news— Major Cessna Lady and 
the young-uns in Town stopped at Mr J. S. Roberts’s. Camp 
meeting going on flourishing at Douglass 

Saturday October the Ist 1842 fine weather 
Housing my crop— to wit— corn, fodder, and Pumpkins— all my 
Sick, thank god, are better— nothing more from the west— a Ball 
to be given to Mr & Mrs Cessna to night by Col Thorn, Family 
sick did not go. 





got trough with 


Sunday October the 2d Weather same as yesterday, nothing 
new to day, Red River mail arrived having failed twice, brought 
the Clarksville Northern Standard, nothing else, received a letter 
from C. De Morse dated Marshall, authorizing me to take notes 
payable next January for subscriptions for the Northern Standard, 
wont do— time too short— commenced to make my quarterly Post 
office returns for 3d qr 1842— not much revenue to the govern- 
ment— anxiously waiting for news from the west— 

Monday October the 3d_ fine, very fine, weather— send off East- 
ern mail, wrote to Canfield, send list of Letters on hand at the end 
of the quarter, many People in Town done Considerable business 
in the Land Office, in granting Certificates, made an arrangement 
with a Mexican named Jose Maria Montes to work for me a month 
for a double barrelled gun I have, he is to make Boards & Shin- 


gles— sowed a small piece of ground in Reye to day for a pasure 
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Tuesday the 4th weather same as yesterday— mail from the 
west arrived, Gel woll has left Bexar and retreated to the medina, 
Caldwell with 600 men is between them and the Rio Grande, all 
hands from west of Brassos & most of Trinity are a going it no 
doubt a general fight has taken place before this—the result of 
which we will hear no doubt in a few days, Mayfield is with the 
army— good, good, Mrs Terrill and Sister Miss E Culp on their 
way to San Augustin stopped with us to night,— had quite a frolic 
here, in the shape of dancing eta all hands in this County waiting 
to be called to go and try their hand. some of them never have 
had a chance I hope they may have their curiosity satisfied now, 
I like fighting— but confound them bullits 

Wednesday October the 5th 1842 fine, very fine, weather Mrs 
Terrill and sister, and sons left earley this morning for San Augus- 
tin—. Send off western mail— nothing new— at work on my 
Farm in Town all day fixing fences, and placing it in a situation 
to prevent cattle of all descriptions from entering and doing harm 
— a mr Vaughan from Harrisson County arrived, has business 
with Mr Nelson, as County surveyor, wants to file certificates to 
secure a Certain portion of Land, Mr N. not being at home designs 
leaving the Certificates with me, 

Thursday the 6th weather fine, settled up with O. L. Holmes 
as my Constable— he falls in my debt $1.75 up to date, Mr Payne 
from Fort Houston dined with me to day— brings nothing new— 
weuts to engage Cotton to take down the Trinity—Eastern mail 
arrived, nothing new particularly— exept that Press Loggins was 
killed at San Augustin a few days ago— so much for a perfect 
Desperado 

Friday the 7th fine weather, busy in the forenoen fixing fences 
afternoon sawing blocks for Boards to cover House, surveyor of 
Harrison County Mr Hill gave me eleven certificates to locate Land 
on the Sabine, to be handed to A. A. Nelson the County Surveyor 
on his return, received a letter from G. W. Reese Editor of the 
Natchitochez Democratic Herald accompanied by a Package of the 
first number of said Paper, appointing me agent eta, no go— for 
there is no monay.— news was received to day, that a person named 
Johnson employed by Mr Carson was drowned in the Angelina in 
attempting to Cross said stream, it being swollen very much, the 
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Coroner Mr Jones has summoned a Jury to go and have a post 
mortem examination— to morrow morning 

Saturday the 8th Cloudy, with a little rain, in the morning 
cloudy all day but did not rain much,very cold north wind blow- 
ing at dark— it is rumored that a Battle has been fought between 
the Mexicans and our Troops under Burleson & Caldwell, in 
whic[h] 600 Mexicans and 50 Texians were killed, the Mexicans 
flying towards the Rio Grande this report has as yet not been con- 
firmed, Mr Nelson returned from San Augustin; deliverd to him 
all the certificates received, during his absence 

Sunday October 9th 1842 Clear dry day, but so cold that Cloaks 
and a good fire in the chimney are indispensable no Northern mail 
to day, no further news from the west, all hands gone out to Doug- 
lass to a Camp meeting, 

Monday the 10 fine, but very Cold weather, frost last night send 
off Eastern Mail, wrote to G. W. Reese, advising him to take notes 
for $5.00 payable in one year, in place of demanding $3 in advance 
in monay for the Democratic Herald, nothing more new from the 
west Camp meeting at Douglass came off gloriously, nine poor Sin- 
ners, amongst them Mary Dill, professed Religion last night, this 
tells good in favor of Religious advocates when such old Sinners 
as her get Religion— County Court met to day— done not much 
business of course, as it is........ [illegible] into nothing, (by 
Law), the Board of Roads and Revenue were to meet, but as several 
were at Camp Meeting with their families— of course they could 
not attend— so all the important business respecting the financial 
affairs of the County Could not be settled to day in consequence 
of there not being a quorum of Justices present 

Tuesday the 11th fair cold weather— western mail arrived all 
the news we heard are false— the Mexicans are gone again and in 
place of having had a battle with them they have recrossed the Rio 
Grande again in safety and as luck would have it Capt Hays of 
the Spy Company overtook the Enemy’s rear guard and Killed 6, 
took a cannon, but kept it only 10 minutes, five Texians wounded— 
only— several Baggage waggons were taken by our Troops— there 
is now a full determination to carry on the war into the Enemies 
Country— right— if the government will only Sanction such a 
measure it is the only safety for Texas— for as I predicted, it was 
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only an annoying force and not a regular invading army, and so iz 
will be every Six months till Texas crosses the Rio Grande— 

Wednesday the 12th October 1842. fine cool weather— a fire 
now can be dispe[n|sed with during the day— send off Western 
Mail, busily at work all day in making improvements about the 
place, which five years ago I thought I could not have done— but 
bad times have a great influence on man, he finds he can do things 
which once was thought to be impossible, and do with out things 
he once thought it impossible to do without. received a Letter from 
Mr Pierre Roblo, the same old song wants me to attend to his busi- 
ness— but dont send me the requisite Power of attorney,— to day 
was the Patron Saints day of Nacogdochez, at One time a day cele- 
brated by the Natives, with great pomp and splendour, and no 
doubt looked upon by the few remaining Mexicans as a day that 
has been, and to them, at least— in Texas, never to return. was 
appointed agent by Madame Lazarin to take char[g]le of some 
Buildings situated on Main Street, the property of the widow or 
Heirs of Pedro Ybarbo 

Thursday the 13th fine weather— work in the garden a little 
before Breakfeast, went to the Office, many suits before me as mag- 
istrate to day, not much difficulty in dispatching them. Eastern 
Mail arrived nothing new in it— a Colorado man passed trough 
here to day Confirms the new[s] of the Mexicans having succeeded 
in making their retreat across the Rio Grande with all our Fellow 
Citizens in their Power—. god help the poor fellows— they have 17 
of the fayette Company prisoners of war? 

Friday the 14th weather cool, very dry & Smoky, does not look 
like it would rain soon, but that we are going to have the Indian 
Summer— Mrs Terrell & familie returned from San Augustin, 
remains here to day till to morrow all hands preparing to go to— 
(and some have allready gone) to Melrose Campmeeting, feel very 
unwell this Evening had a fever to day, hope it is not going to con- 
tinue Mrs Sterne better thank god, Joseph is sick, allways some 
one Sick about the House— 

Saturday the 15th October—cool, dry weather, white frost last 
night, wind from the South in the afternoon— Mrs Terrell and 
Sister left after Breakfeast— there is a rumour afloat that the Pres- 
ident has by proclamation closed the Land Offices & thereby sus- 
pending all, surveying, and so far as I am concerned as associate 
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Commissioner of the Board of Land Comrs “Othello’s Occupations 
gone”— Nelson is gone to the camp meeting at Melrose, Blake is 
going, Engledow’s going, Thorn’s going, Hart’s going, every body’s 
going, so I’ll be left all alone, well if I can not go after Religion I 
hope Religion will come after me— but we are going to have a 
camp meeting of our own two miles from here, next we[e|k and 
I’ll be even with the rest of the folks— if I am alive— 

Sunday October the 16th warmer weather, wind South, Town 
nearly des[e|rted, all gone to Camp meeting to Melrose, Red River 
Mail arrived to day, but sans any thing exept the Standard of 16th 
September last— Jack Gillespie returned from Montgomery 
County. 560 men gone from Montgomery County to invade the 
valley of the Rio Grande, it generaly supposed that 3000 men will 
start from San Antonio— and if so there no doubt will be many 
more that will follow them — Mr David Snively arrived stoped 
with me, is sick this Evening, so was I all day, took medecine this 
morning and feel a little better at 8 P. M. 

Monday the 17th weather same— feel very weak, and unwell 
went up to the office several times today, send of the Eastern Mail, 
nothing new to day my son Joseph getting better 

Tuesday the 18th weather getting warmer— Summer heat at 
noon not much cooler at dark— did miss my fever to day for the 
first time in ten days, Col Snively not better— our late Repre- 
sentative in Congress James 8S. Mayfield Esqr. arrived this after- 
noon from the Army, in quest of volunteers to cross the Rio Grande, 
a thing by the bye which should have been done long ago, God grant 
he may succeed in raising many— Major Mayfield was in the fight 
at the Salado near Bexar, reports that the Notorious Vicente 
Cordova, one of the Bodens, and 10 or 11 Cherokee indians were 
killed, confirms the news of 33 men under Dawson were killed, the 
rest (which did not escape were taken Prisoner and send immi- 
diately off towards the Rio Grande where those taken at San An- 
tonio had been send previously, Mayfield Contradicts many stories 
we had here before, such as the records of the Court and Archives 
of Bexar had been taken away, he says that the Mexican troops 
behaved well, paid for all they got, and that the wounded Texian 
prisoners who fell into their hands were well treated— mail from 
west arrived after Supper nothing of consequence in it, received 
a long letter from Alexander McDonald dated at Huntsville Octo- 
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ber 15th; McDonald is going to establish himself at that place, 
wrote him an answer to be send by to morrow’s mail, 

Wednesday the 19th October 1842 turned cold during last night 
very Cold this morning, send off western mail Bennett Blake Esqr 
send his waggon to Natchitochez to day wrote a letter to Mr Me- 
Kechney pr Mr Lawrence, requesting McK. to write to me if Capt 
Ogilvy has arrived at New Orleans or not, and if he wants me to 
carry his Papers to Sabine Town or not— I also wrote to him to 
send me a Bll sugar a sack Coffee and some lard, on a/e of my 
claim on Ogilvy’s Estate, Agreed to go to Crockett next week with 
Hoya— and may perhaps go to Huntsville 

Thursday the 20th weather moderate, Mayfield was to address 
the People to day but it was postponed till Saturday, when it is to 
take place at the Camp ground— Mr Snively left for Col Raguets’s 
to night, a Mr Hopfelt arrived from the City of Houston, reports 
that (8 days ago) when he left that place a rumor was afloat that 
Gel Woll had not retreated any further than the Nueces, and that 
a reinforcement had arrived from Mexico of 5000 men, if this is 
true some fine sport in the way of fighting may be expected shortly 
— Eastern Mail arrived, did not bring any thing exept the Red 
Lander, and few Natchitochez Papers— paid $80.00 towards Post 
office concern— old negro charles sick— gave him medicines— 
hard at work improving the place, no matter what comes, hope, 





hope, for peace 

Friday the 21st October 1842 warm cloudy weather— nothing 
new to day camp meeting in full blast— all hand going— going, 
and gone, expect to go to morrow,— maybe— the preachers refused 
to let Mayfield address the People on the war question to morrow, 
he is to deliver an address to the Citizens in Town to morrow at 
12 oclock, Mr Engledow returned from San Augustin, Parties the 
Order of the day & might too bad times— the cause, of course: 

Saturday the 22d rain last night, Showers occasionaly during 
the day, clear at dark— Major Mayfield who was to have addressed 
the People to day at the Court house, did so, when the meeting was 
adjourned to the Camp meeting, where Mr M. delivered a splendid 
discourse showing the great necessity to Carry the war into the 
Enemy’s Country, it was well received by most all present, and I 
am in hopes will have a great result, Col Thorn & the rest of the 
San Augustin Party returned to day 
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Sunday the 23 rain last night a little showery this morning— 
Cleared up about 12 oclock, went with the Childern to Camp meet- 
ing, a Mr Rhodes preached, that is to say, he made a noise, rather 
productive of scaring babys than to convert men to christianity, 
when a man undertakes to teach others that which he does not 
understand himself he must make it up in Bawling, or ranting, or 
talking, right down nonsense, O! allmighty Father! Creator of the 
universe! how those childern of theine cut up Shines in they holy 
name— they realy do— “play such fantastic tricks before thee, as 
to make even they holy angels weep”— Red River mail came & 
went M. T. 

Monday the 24th fine weather, send off Eastern mail— held 
magistrates Court— went with my wife to Camp meeting, a Mr 
Cawley from Red River preached, or rather gave a Lecture— a 
Lecture on Brotherly love— his Text was a very appropriate one 
“how good & how pleasant it is for Brethern to dwell together in 
amity” he gave also a moral Lecture to the youth of our Country, 
[ am very much pleased with this Man’s Discourse, whish all 
Preachers would be like him 

Tuesday the 25th fair cool weather, gel Rusk returned from Red 
River County on yesterday, mail from west arrived P[r]esident 
Houston has issued his proclamation convening Congress at Wash- 
ington on the 14th of next month, received the official communica- 
tions for the different members of the Northern & Eastern Coun- 
ties for distribution delivered & send all off this Evening— Capt 
English who got Religious last night was Babtised this Evening 
the Revd Mr Cawley preached at the Court House, of Course every 
body was there, if not to see a good Christian made out of an old 
Sinner, but to hear Mr Cawley preach— it is useless to say that 
everybody was well pleased— Made a contract to day with Mr 
James Eakin to let him have the Patricio de Torress place till 
Ist October 1843 for $15.00 better this then nothing, as the place 


was going to ruin fast 
Wednesday the 26 very cold weather last night, white frost this 
morning busy getting wood for winter— have three men employed 
send off western mail, wrote to A. McDonald of Huntsville after 
B|r]jeakfeast went to J. M. Acosta’s to marry a couple of Mexicans, 
man named Candelario Perez, very cold this Evening 8 P. M. 
Thursday the 27th weather same— busy all day making a Room, 
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by dividing the Store house (or Smoke house) also building a shed 
to South end of Corn crib for Stable— did not go up to the Office 
but for a short time at noon— Eastern mail came in at Supper 
did not open it, not feeling well enough, to go to the office— send 
Bautista Chirino’s Cart home at noon, to day has worked 4 days 
last week and 24 days this week in all 6$ days at $1.00 pr day in 
goods— paid him on account 50c in Silver 

Friday the 28th weather same, only a much heavier frost last 
night then before, nothing of consequence came in the Eastern 





mail we see in the Red Lander an extract from a New Orleans 
paper accounting the death of midshipman Culp, Brother to Mrs 
Terrell, the death was the result of a duel— felt sick all day— 
feel a little better this Evening— gave my Business of Ma Josefa 
Sanchez to Col Holland to attend to, on account of no pay— 
well, !— 

Saturday the 29th weather very fine, though a heavy white frost 
last night— Mr Sandford Holman, and Lady arrived from Home— 
is at my House— Know not his Business—did not go up Town 
much to day, busy arranging matters for the coming winter such 
as firewood eta— no news from the west, 

Sunday the 30th weather continues the same— the mail from 
the North arrived, the old thing— nothing new— Mr Holman left 
here after dinner, appointed Oscar Engledow Deputy Collector of 
this place, learned to day that all the waggons which went to 
Natchitochez came back empty, there not being any groceries what- 
ever in the place, and the River very low for my own part I am 
not sorry for it, because it will and must turn the attention of our 
Farmers & Merchants to some place in Texas where such things 
as the[y]| want can be had at all seasons— 

Monday the 31st weather same— send off Eastern mail, Pro- 
bate Court sat as one of the Judges, all the waggons returned from 
Natchitochez, did bring a Bll Sugar for B. Blake, he let me have 
fifty Pounds of it, have not agreed on the price, but will go on ac- 
count of his Board— at work about the place all day, tired 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Pioneer Life in Texas: An Autobiography. By M. Krueger. 
(San Antonio: Privately printed. Pp. 225.) 

The virile life of the West, the life of cow camps, mining 
adventure, Indian fighting and pioneer freighting, has elicited, in 
its fading years, a wealth of frontier reminiscence. But being a 
reticent people, the western men have written primarily of the 
things that happened, adding too little of what they thought and 
felt. This autobiography of M. Krueger, one time cowboy, 
itinerant photographer, hunter, cattleman, and late capitalist of 
San Antonio, is the life record of a sensitive and appreciative man. 

In 1868, at the age of fourteen, Krueger left Germany thirst- 
ing for youthful adventure, hoping for health, unmindful of for- 
tune. He passed through France and Spain, sailed for Cuba, and 
crossed from Havana to work upon the construction, at Indianola, 
of one of the first beef packeries upon the Texas coast. 

Soon the young emigrant was punching cattle, chasing mus- 
tangs and hunting game through the brush of southwest Texas, 
seeing the terrain, riding the horses, and living the life that all 
cowboys liked best to live. He rode herd through unrelieved 
watches of night guard, where experience soon “taught him that 
certain melodies tend to appease the excited beasts,” and where, 
strange even to the student of range songs, “the first measures 
of Gungl’s ‘Sounds of Home’ were the favorite lullabies used by 
the cowboys. ‘a 

from punching cattle in the brush Krueger drifted into the 
San Saba country, where he operated a flour mill for a living, 
and hunted buffalo and Indians as pastime. After a short career 
as a photographer, during which time he visited “all the settle- 
ments from the coast to San Saba,” he settled upon a ranch in 
Blanco county where the drouths of the middle nineties swept his 
ranges clean of cattle. 

Most living cowmen have felt the terribly depressing psycho- 
logical effects of drouth, but few have essayed to express their feel- 
ings in print, or to describe those times when the cowman. be- 
comes almost “indifferent to any misfortune that may befall him,” 
when “the most cheerful and optimistic person grows dull and in- 
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different,” when the cowboys become unusually “mute and taciturn, 
exchanging only the most commonplace remarks,” and even the 
saddle horses seem “to be influenced by the general gloom.” 

When almost fifty years of age Mr. Krueger turned his atten- 
tion to San Antonio’s industrial field, directing the development 
of an extensive machine and supply company with which his later 
years were associated. In Germany he studied the Krupp system, 
and pioneered for better conditions for the employees of the steel 
industry in America. 

With characteristic German vigor he wrote his recollections of 
two hundred and twenty-five pages upon a voyage to and from 
Europe in 1925, when seventy-five years of age. And though his 
narrative wanders with his early life, it never loses its touch with 
the land. It is an important record, not for factual content so 
much as for the appreciations of a man who ranged widely and 
accomplished much. The book, done in excellent taste, is a suit- 
able and dignified memorial printed by his children. Unfortu- 
nately for those who prize good format as well as for those who 
enjoy appreciations of the soil, the book is not for sale. 

J. Everts HALey. 





Dictionary of American Biography. Under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Edited by Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone. (Volume V, pp. ix, 616. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930.) 

Volumes I-IV of the Dictionary of American Biography were 
reviewed in this QuARTERLY, October, 1930. Articles in this vol- 
ume run from Charlotte Saunders Cushman to John Eberle, 
contributed by two hundred and sixty-one authors. It happens 
to be a volume of lesser luminaries. No President of the United 
States falls alphabetically within its scope, no first-rank military 
man. 

Major characters in the field of politics and statesmanship 
included in the volume are represented by Jefferson Davis, writ- 
ten by Professor Nathaniel W. Stephenson, and Stephen A. Doug- 
las, written by Dr. Allen Johnson. Both sketches are the work 
of masters, critical but sympathetic, and leave little to be de- 
sired within their scope. The field of war is represented by 
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George Armstrong Custer and General Jubal A. Early. The 
theatre is well represented by Charlotte Saunders Cushman, 
whom Americans of the present generation will be surprised to 
learn “was the most powerful actress America has produced” ; 
by the Drew family; Isadore Duncan; Lew Dockstader; and 
John Augustin Daly. Literature is perhaps best represented by 
sketches of Brian Oswald Donn-Byrne and Richard Henry Dana 
(Two years before the Mast). 

Sketches of Texans, or of characters particularly associated 
with the history of Texas, are: R. L. Dabney, a very excellent 
article by John Garrett Winter; Edmund Jackson Davis, by 
Professor 8. 8S. McKoy; Mollie E. Moore Davis; and Athanase 
de Meziérés, by Professor H. E. Bolton. 

Among the oddities of this volume is an article on Virginia 
Dare. Perhaps the distinction of being the first English child 
born in America warrants her inclusion in such a work, though 
her known life is limited to nine days, and fifteen of the twenty 
lines devoted to her name are concerned with the doings of her 
grandfather and the disappearance of his colony. 

One of the guiding aims of the editors has been to present 
authoritative articles in simple and entertaining literary style, 
covering a wide and comprehensive cross-section of American 
life. They have been conspicuously successful in carrying out 
that purpose. The articles seek to give, and usually do give, a 
vivid impression of the personality of their subjects. 

The Dictionary, when completed, will consist of twenty vol- 
umes and will probably include from 12,000 to 13,000 sketches. 
The present plan contemplates a supplementary volume every ten 
years. It would seem to be all but indispensable to high school 
and college libraries, to men and women of the learned profes- 
sions, to newspaper offices, and in a less degree to the traditional 
“general reader.” The price of the Dictionary is $12.50 a vol- 
ume, but the publishers sell it on a generous installment plan 
that brings it within the reach of moderate resources. 

KUGENE C. BARKER. 
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Debates in the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1875. Com- 
piled and edited by Seth Shepard MeKay. (Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1930. Pp. 471.) 

It is unforgivable for a state constitutional convention to fail 
to provide for the publication of its debates and deliberations. 
Without such, historians, jurists, and political scientists are put 
to great inconvenience in attempting to reconstruct the political 
philosophy and surrounding atmosphere under the influence of 
which the framers of a constitution worked. The need for pre- 
serving a record of the proceedings of the Texas convention of 
1875 was fully realized by many of its members, but the spirit of 
rigid economy, which was the dominant force behind many of the 
decisions of the convention, prevailed in this matter, and it was 
decided after considerable discussion that the state of Texas could 
not afford the luxury of a stenographer. This determination, no 
doubt, was the poorest of economies when viewed in the light of 
the problem of fifty-odd years of interpretation at the hands of 
the legislature and the courts. 

Professor McKay, therefore, has performed a great service to 
the people of Texas in this arduous labor of reconstructing from 
the contemporary newspapers the gist of what went on in the 
convention. Only occasionally are speeches reproduced verbatim ; 
for the most part summaries in the third person of what was said 
by participants in the debates are the best that the editor was 
able to produce, and for many days these are obviously incomplete. 
None the less, one may easily follow the trend of business and 
attain an adequate knowledge of the ideas that actuated the mem- 
bers of this most interesting convention. The editor states in his 
preface that the most useful newspaper was the Daily State Gazette 
(Austin). Other useful papers were the Austin Statesman, Dal- 
las Herald, Galveston News, Houston Telegraph, and Panola 
Watchman (Carthage). The material is arranged chronologically 
and corresponds to the Journal of the convention, which contains 
the committee reports, ordinances, resolutions, ete. 

One is tempted to summarize some of the important discussions 
of the convention, but space and the purpose of this review will 
not permit. Suffice it to say that the conservative character of 
its members is patent whenever salaries, supposedly useless offi- 


cers or superfluous functions were under discussion. The old 
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spirit of Jacksonian Democracy and /aissez faire (in some respects 
at least) is greatly in evidence, coupled with a general hatred of 
the “Reconstruction” constitution of 1869 and a desire to get back 
to the “good old principles” of the Constitution of 1845. <A tend- 
ency was also shown to arrogate sweeping powers to the conven- 
tion while in session. The desire to restrict the operations of the 
legislature is evident from an examination of the document which 
emanated from this body, and no less evident is the agrarian pas- 
sion, prevalent at the time, to shackle the “interests.” Amusing 
are the narrow attitudes taken by some members toward public 
education and the establishment of the poll tax. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this work is to remind Texans of 
the present defects of the instrument of which this convention 
was the author. Great though some of its features may be re- 
garded, it is amazing that, what with the tremendous changes 
Texas has undergone since 1875, it should still be possible to op- 
erate the state government according to a constitution framed 
under conditions now so remote. The Debates will also prove of 
great value to those who sooner or later will call to life a new 
convention for the purpose of overhauling the work of the con- 
vention of 1875. 

O. Dovuatas WEEKS. 





The Texas Library and Historical Commission (Texas State 
Library) has published the Journals of the Fourth Congress of 
the Republic of Texas, 1839-1840, to Which Are Added the Re- 
lief Laws. Volume I, the Senate Journal; Volume II, the House 
Journal. The volumes are painstakingly edited by Miss Harriet 
Smither, the scholarly Archivist of the Texas State Library. 
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